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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 

est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


International 


ri 5G £4 OR PA NY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 


PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 








FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL’S 
FULL LINE OF "“BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. YB) 
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WHEN YOU mix your own —= 
ingredients, your skilled help — | 
= is hampered because: ws 





@Too much time is used up in = 
routine scaling and blending. _ ee 


= @Too little time is left for indi- =- 





WHEN You use e Pillsbury 
Bakery Mixes, skilled hands 
serve you better because: 


eTime spent on scaling and 
blending is cut to a minimum. 


© More time is available for the 
0 Se where skill counts 


finishing. 


Nt ‘G =: Prove the advantages of Pillsbury Bakery ww { We ci 


Te, Mixes for yourself . by having your 


vidual handling and expert ~~ "3 « 








Pillsbury salesman or r jobber arrange a 
trial order under our MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE. 


Save Time with PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS 
... for CAKES ... for Raised and Cake DOUGHNUTS 


PILLSBURY MILLs, INc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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“We've Got a Secret Weapon, Joseph V. Dzugashvili!”’ 


Grim times these are, for a young couple facing a new life together 
on a farm or elsewhere. But they do so knowing we here in America 
have a secret weapon that Iosif Vissarionovich Dzugashvili, alias 
Joseph Stalin, can never copy. 


We have a grow-ahead system in this country. It has stimulated 
the inventor, the manufacturer, the laborer to do a better job, be- 
cause a better job pays more. A man is free to grow here, to watch 
his farm grow, to push his business into greater growth or to increase 
his skill as a worker or a manager. 


Our system pulls people ahead. We do not stimulate them with 
a shotgun in their faces. We needn’t threaten banishment to Siberia 
or to a labor concentration camp to make our factory wheels hum. 


Back of any part-war or full-war effort is the great “know-how” 
of our industry. The only nation Iosif fears is the leading grow- 
ahead nation in the world. When Dzugashvili says he fears our 
industrial system he says, in effect, that he fears our free minds and 


OFFICES 


© cancrr.ine. 


our incentive way of doing things. Let’s never copy Communism, 
or any other ‘“‘ism.”’ Let’s copy our own success, which has made 
our nation the envy of all the world. 

* * * 


Here at Cargill we have an incentive to serve you. Under our 
American system we must earn your grain business by constantly 
trying to do better and better. To merit your feed and seed business, 
we can’t depend on some political overlord. We have to give you 
better feed and seed—and better service, too. We have to do that 
every day, night and day. 


Knowing all this, we try harder and harder, all the time. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN e 
SERVING 


IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


This Advertisement also appears in The Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer, The Dakota Farmer and 12 other publications. 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR 4cti1/cca Lahers 


Aecude it is superior flour processed for each 
individual operator. Each baker sets his own spec- 
ifications for SAPPHIRE, and the flour he receives 
exactly meets those specifications, shipment after 
shipment. Uniformity is SAPPHIRE’S strong point, 
and superiority, its inherent quality. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR 4 4uperor flow 


Aecasde it is milled from choice wheats, including 
the high protein, hard wheats typical of the great 
Northwest. On-the-spot selection of Montana 
wheats is made available to our several mills; and 
these wheats are milled with the advantage of our 
years of experience in ae this grain and 
with the control of a complete and modern milling 
laboratory. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR 4 40l4 on « Gualily tosis 


Aecause the bulk of our marketing is to « ‘ 
cial bakers, who comprise an exacting, quality 
market. Therefore it is necessary for us to supply 
these bakers with an outstanding product that jus- 
tifies their placing business with us on a quality 
basis alone. This we have done for a third of a 
century under the tradename SAPPHIRE. ... We 
can serve you equally well. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS 
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FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Blidg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS ; 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS | High 
Mellow Type Protein 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 
Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 


118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 

EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Assistant Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, Editorial Assistant 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN B. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Editorial Assistant 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 





CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 





ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 








CUT YOUR 
PACKAGING 
COSTS... 


USE BEMIS BURLAP BAGS! 
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You can use Bemis 
burlap bags over and 
over again... and cut 
your packaging costs 





to the bone. | 
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A big manufacturer, using 
50,000 bags a day, kept a 
record of repeat trips of 
Burlap Bags. . . and learned 
that the bags cost only 

6 cents per trip. 





IT COSTS YOU ONLY PENNIES PER TRIP TO 
USE BEMIS BURLAP BAGS 





When you specify Bemis, you get 
the best burlap bags . . . selected 
standard constructions, strong 
seams, full cut, quality brand 
printing. Bemis Burlap Bags give 
you the packaging economy 

you’re looking for. 


ASK THE BEMIS MAN FOR THE 
UP-TO-DATE PICTURE ON BURLAP 





Bemis— An American enterprise in business since 1858 
... employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills 
and sales offices . . . in 28 states, coast to coast. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Bakers who have used I-H flours for 
years know that there is no match for 
I-H quality when it comes to consist- 
ency. They know they can depend on 
a high standard of uniformity all the 
BREAD—Your Best and time. And that means many dollars 

Cheapest Food saved in shop expense every year. You 
can profit from I-H quality too. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 97 
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in need of an expert! 


When considering a bag for your product, re- 
member that this important selection also re- 
quires the attention of an expert. Call in your 
technically trained Chase Salesman. You can 
then be swre that the bag is designed to fill your 
specific needs. You can be swre that it is attrac- 
tive, that it protects your product, that it will 
help sell your product. Remember, next time 
—every time—consult your Chase Salesman. 


BAGS FOR ALL INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 
* cotton bags of al! kinds 
* paper and Multiwall bags 


£ Sewee” ip ‘ . * Saxelin open mesh begs 
1847. ‘ 
+ = 
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* Tepmill burlap bogs 


“t, ig i * combination bags, liners 
Np r and specialties 


Crater Bage.. Better Bay Chase 
Cc 4 A S E BAG CoO. cenera sats orrices: 309 w. sacksow Bivo, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


BOISE «* DALLAS « TOLEDO «© DENVER + DETROIT «© MEMPHIS ¢ BUFFALO ¢ ST.LOUIS *« NEW YORK « CLEVELAND + MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN,IND, « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS © ORLANDO, PLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ¢ WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK. » SAN FRANCISCO 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





America’s most famous annual harness race is 
named in honor of Hambletonian, and thousands 
of people from all over the land flock to the little 
town of Goshen to see the running of this annual 
sulky race. In the historic year of the Gold Rush 
of 1849, Hambletonian was born. His sire was a 
crazy, vicious animal never broken to harness 
or saddle, while his dam was a crippled road 
trotter, useless even for afternoon drives in the 
county. 


Soon after he was sold for $125. His new owner 
tried him out in a speed test but Hambletonian 
was too slow, so he offered him for sale... but 
there were no takers! Exploited as a stallion for 
mating purposes, Hambletonian proved to be 
something of a gold mine. For he lived 26 years; 
he was sire of 1,335 foals, and as a sire he earned 
a fortune of $308,615! The older Hambletonian 


PE 
wvt™ PERFORMaW counts: *: 


grew, the more famous and more loved he became. 
And when he died, a huge monument was erected 
to his memory, and to this day, his name is still 
honored. A strange story for a strange champion 
of the turf that never ran nor won a race! 


Yes, profit-records such as Hambletonian’s 
are a rarity in the sports world, but in the baking 
business, Commander-Larabee’s family of pre- 
mium quality flours is piling up some impressive 
profit-records for wise bakers every day. First, 
by producing the top-quality baked goods that 
customers expect, and will return to buy again. 
Second, by assuring these superior results 
consistently . .. without profit-eating, last-minute 
schedule or formula changes. There is a Com- 
mander-Larabee flour precision-milled to meet 
your every baking need. You’ll help your profit- 
record by putting it on your next flour order! 


|) Commander- Larabee Milling Co. 


GENERAL 
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MINNEAPOLIS © 2 © MINNESOTA 
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Selective Decontrol of Prices Urged 





Gradual Shift 
to New Crop 
Flour Noted 


WICHITA—Because of abnormaily 
large supplies of 1950 wheat still 
available in mill stocks, wakers will 
experience a gradual change from old 
crop winter wheat flours to 100% 
new crop grinds, the Southwest Ce- 
real Chemists Crop Reporting com- 
mittee declared in its fourth report 
on milling and baking conditions this 
year. Most mills in the Southwest 
were grinding about 50% new wheat 
in current operations, it was reported, 
and expect to do so for some months 
to come. 

The fourth meeting of the commit- 
tee was held in Wichita, Kansas. As 
the crop movement slowly draws to 
a close, it has become more and more 
apparent to all, that very few mills 
are going to grind straight 1951 crop 
wheat for a long time. Mills used their 
rather large supply of old wheat to 
blend in with the high moisture new 
wheats, as they arrive, as a result 
they have an elevator full of blended 
wheat, which may or may not be suf- 
ficient for the whole year’s grinding. 
If they do not have this supply, they 
will be forced to buy wheat from the 
terminal elevators, and they have 
blended the old and new together, also 
for the same reason, so we are going 
to have a very gradual total change 
from 1950 to 1951 crop wheat, in our 
mill blends throughout the Southwest. 

Very little wheat is remaining in 
the farmers’ hands, as they were per- 
fectly willing to take the warehouse 
receipts for their high moisture wheat 
and let the terminal warehouses 
worry about keeping it in condition. 

As a result, no mill reported grind- 
ing any straight new wheat at this 
date, with possibly one or two excep- 
tions that had made a trial run for 
a few hours. Most mills in the area 
reported they were grinding about 
50% of new wheat, and expected to 
do so for some months to come. This 
condition should work out quite favor- 
able for bakers in that there will be 
no sudden change, but more or less a 
gradual one throughout the year. 

Very little new information was 
forthcoming at this meeting, other 
than a restatement of conditions be- 
fore mentioned in these reports. 

Protein is down about %*%% in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, while Oklahoma, 
Texas and Colorado have a goodly 
supply of higher proteins with which 
to build up the lower areas. 

Absorption is down 1% to 2% ac- 
cording to most reports, with a mini- 
mum of samples running a trifle over 
60%. 

Baking qualities are continuing 
good, with plenty of volume. Mixing 
times for Kansas remain the same as 
last year, with most of the short mix- 
ing varieties showing more tolerance 
than was experienced last crop. Ne- 
braska and northern Kansas have 
raised a goodly supply of longer mix- 
ing varieties such as Cheyenne, Nebred 
and Comanche. Oné member reported 
that the sedimentation test was show- 
ing 10 to 15% stronger this year than 
on like protein wheats of the previous 
crop. 

Malt requirements seem to be about 
the same as last year, with a few 


members reporting the need for a 
slight increase in malt supplement 
to match previous values, as of last 
crop. Bleaching remains the same as 
last year, as does fermentation time. 
A slight extension of floor time on 
the new flour was mentioned as being 
advantageous to the baker. 

While the harvest was almost com- 
plete throughout Nebraska at the 
time of this meeting, not all data had 
been reported from this area, and the 
same held true for parts of Colorado. 
It was thought advisable to withhold 
final report until August 24, when 
the committee will meet in Kansas 
City and report these later findings 
and draw a more comprehensible re- 
sume of the 1951 crop. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEC PLACES LIMITS 
ON BEAN SPECULATION 


WASHINGTON—Limits on specu- 
lative trading in soybean futures have 
been established by the Commodity 
Exchange Commission, effective Oct. 
1, 1951. 

Under the commission order, the 
maximum net long or net short posi- 
tion which any person may hold or 
control is 1 million bushels in any 
one soybean future or in all soybean 





SOME OFFICIALS WOULD END 
CURBS ON MANY COMMODITIES 


Advisers Cite Absence of Need for Controls on Some Com- 
modities—No Action Taken on Recommendations—; 
Contradictury Government Policies Noted 





futures combined on any one contract 
market. 

The commission also fixed 1 million 
bushels as the maximum amount of 
soybean futures which any person 
mey buy or sell on any contract mar- 
ket during one business day. The lim- 
its will apply to all speculative trades 
but not to bona fide hedging transac- 
tions. 

——BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPENS NEW OFFICE 

CHICAGO—The Electric Products 
Co., Cleveland, recently established a 
separate Chicago office for the sale 
and servicing of battery charging 
equipment and traction motors for 
industrial trucks. Al O. Seehafer is 
in charge of the office. 





GMI Officials Express Confidence 
in Future of Our Economic System 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Faith that 
the American economic system will 
continue strong despite the difficul- 
ties of semi-war conditions was ex- 
pressed Aug. 21 to stockholders of 
General Mills, Inc., at the annual 
meeting by Harry A. Bullis, chairman 
of the board, and Leslie N. Perrin, 
president of the company. 


Mr. Perrin said that throughout 
the 23 years of its existence, General 
Mills “has always been a growing 
company; this growth has been pos- 
sible by constantly improving facili- 
ties and providing new products and 
services. 

“We want to continue to grow, 
and we are going ahead with carry- 
ing out plans for expansion,” he de- 
clared. 

He said that the company’s action 
today is based “not so much on the 
profits visualized as upon faith—faith 
that Congress and the American 
people want our free enterprise sys- 
tem to continue — that they want 
progress in American industry to con- 
tinue. We have great faith that some 
day soon the excess profits tax will 
be eliminated or greatly reduced.” 

Mr. Bullis, in His talk, expressed 
optimism for the future. “This is the 
time to take account of our strength 
and let its power be known,” he said. 
“Unfortunately, we still live in a 
‘power world’ and not in a world 
which is peacefully ordered. By keep- 
ing our industry and our incentives 
free, we are showing that free men 
can do the best job.” 

Mr. Perrin pointed out to stock- 
holders that earnings this year ex- 
pressed in prewar dollars were ap- 
proximately the same as in the com- 
pany’s best prewar years. Earnings 
of $11% million were sufficient to pay 
dividends at the-same rate as last 
year, and leave $5,100,000 to be put 
back into the business. 


He said this is particularly signifi- 
cant when one considers the volume 
of old products has been increased, 
new and successful products have 
been added and several large plants 
have been constructed. 

Return on the company’s net worth 
was 114%. Mr. Perrin said that this 
figure should be taken with a note 
of caution, however, as returns are 
in terms of today’s depreciated dol- 
lars compared with investments which 
were largely made in yesterday's dol- 
lars which had a greater purchasing 
power. 

The GMI president said that fu- 
ture expansion calls for a broad pro- 
gram especially in formula feeds. The 
enlarged consumer market for meat 
and poultry products has resulted in 
a greater demand for formula feeds 
for the increased animal population 
and General Mills plans to extend 
its participation in this business, he 
explained. 

The 15 directors of the company 
were reelected by the stockholders. 
Immediately following the stockhold- 
ers’ meeting, the board of directors 
reelected present company officers. 
They are Mr. Bullis, chairman of the 
board; Mr. Perrin, president; Charles 
H. Bell, executive vice president; and 
the following vice presidents: C. B. 
Anderson, Walter R. Barry, Edward 
O. Boyer, Raymond L. Brang, Henry 
S. Crosby, Whitney H. Eastman, 
Samuel C. Gale, B. M. Hagan, Arthur 
D. Hyde, Gerald S. Kennedy, Harry 
C. Lautensack, Walter H. Mills. 
Searle Mowat, Edwin L. Schujahn, 
James E. Skidmore, Earl B. Smith, 
Don A, Stevens and G. Cullen Thom- 
as. Edward K. Thode was reelected 
vice president and secretary, Richard 
J. Keeler was reelected treasurer 
and Gordon C. Ballhorn was reelect- 
ed vice president and comptroller. 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washingt 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Some govern- 
ment advisers are recommending 
that price controls be removed on 
a selective basis from a broad list 
of commodities. 

Although top economic stabiliza- 
tion officials have been publicly 
charging that new provisions of the 
Defense Production Act are highly 
inflationary, there is a strong con- 
tingent of government advisers who 
are urging that the Office of Price 
Stabilization move to decontrol a 
wide number of commodities. 

Actual recommendations to decon- 
trol some agricultural commodities 
and end products have been given to 
the OPS legal staff but thus far 
have not received approval. It is be- 
lieved that they have received little 
serious consideration, although they 
came from highly responsible sources. 


Attacks on New Provisions 

The most prominent attacks on 
the new provisions of the Defense 
Act came from the mobilization boss, 
Charles E. Wilson, who is reported 
to have forecast broad advances in 
bread, egg and milk prices later this 
year. 

It is not believed, however, that 
Mr. Wilson realized that during the 
summer months the upward move- 
ment in egg prices would, if under 
price control, have to reflect the 
seasonal price adjustment available 
under an egg price support program. 

The bread price advance was clear- 
ly indicated before Congress acted 
on the Defense Act amendments 
when the government okayed a wage 
increase in the baking industry in 
New York City, indicating similar 
boosts in other parts of the nation 
and seeming to insure need for a 
compensating raise in retail bread 
prices. 

Contradictory Policies 


Actions by government agencies 
here present a contradictory and 
conflicting pattern of policy. On one 
hand there is a price control agency 
whose duties are to hold down prices. 
At the same time in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture there is the 
commitment to support prices and 
to obtain as nearly as possible the 
parity price for the commodity for 
the farmer. For example, USDA field 
agents are persuading farmers to 
store such commodities as cotton 
and soybeans at the time of har- 
vest against low prices which nor- 
mally prevail at peak marketings. 


Selective Decontrol Urged 

At the price agency and in other 
government economic circles, it is 
being recommended to Michael V. 
DiSalle, price director, and Eric 
Johnston, economic stabilizer, that 
price restraints be removed from a 
wide number of commodities on a 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Weather was generally unfavor- 
able for harvesting and threshing 
operations in the spring wheat area 
during the past week, and very lit- 
tle progress was made. 

General rains were reported for 
the entire territory, with 2 to 5 in. 
received at some points, the Peavey 
Elevators’ crop report says. Days 
were cool and cloudy, with light to 
severe hail damage reported in small 
areas of western North Dakota. 

Harvesting is farther along in east- 
ern Montana than in the rest of the 
northern territory, the Occident Ele- 
vator Division of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. reports. Practically one third 
of the combining is completed there. 

Receipts Expand 

Meanwhile, carlot receipts of wheat 
expanded at Minneapolis, with 506 
cars inspected Aug. 20, compared 
with 494 on the comparable date a 
year ago and 341 the previous Mon- 
day. 

Yields so far have been about as 
expected, Occident says, except that 
in the formerly dry area in north- 
western North Dakota and north- 
eastern Montana they are better 
than expected. All grain in the Occi- 
dent territory is ready for cutting, 
but good drying weather is badly 
needed for the next two or three 
weeks. 

Indicated and established yields 
continue high for the most, part, 
Peavey says, but the amount of in- 
jury to the quality of grain from last 
week's rains is not known since lit- 
tle threshing has been possible. Late 
fields in the northern sections were 
helped by the rains. 


Outlook Improves 


Below-normal temperatures and 
widespread, effective rainfall bright- 
ened materially northwestern crop 
prospects between Aug. 1 and Aug. 15, 
the Northern Pacific Railway reports. 





June Flour Output 
17,115,000 Sacks, 
Census Bureau Says 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, in a preliminary report re- 
leased Aug. 15, estimated wheat flour 
production for June, 1951, at 17,115,- 
000 sacks, or an average of 815,000 
sacks per working day during the 
month. Wheat flour mills operated at 
72% of capacity during June, the 
Census Bureau reported. 

(Editor’s Note: The Northwestern 
Miller's estimate of wheat flour pro- 
duction during June was 16,904,000 
sacks, or within 1.2% of the Census 
Bureau report. That estimate was 
published on page 13 of the July 3 
issue of this journal.) 

The Census Bureau, in its report, 
said that wheat grindings during June 
amounted to 39,948,000 bu. Wheat 
offal output was 342,000 tons. 

Mill stocks of wheat flour June 30 
were reported as 4,461,000 sacks as 
compared with 4,803,000 sacks at the 
end of ‘the first quarter March 31. 

The Census Bureau will release 
more detailed information in_ its 
“Facts for Industry” series, to be 
published in the near future. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rains Stall Spring Wheat Harvest; 
Yields High as Expected or Better 


Production prospects are up on all 
crops except rye, flax and barley. 

Preliminary yield estimates erred 
on the low sides, and there also is a 
tendency to raise the acreage base 
of wheat as reduction in normal sum- 
mer fallowed acreage becomes appar- 
ent, the railway report says. 

“This all adds up to a whopping big 
crop of grain in this territory. It now 
looks like the biggest total grain crop 
ever produced in North Dakota and 
Minnesota, with Montana falling 8 to 
10% below last year,” the railway 
states. 

Stem rust will not cause material 
damage this year to wheat, oats, bar- 
ley or rye in the spring wheat area, 
Donald G. Fletcher, executive secre- 
tary of the Rust Prevention Assn., re- 
ported following a five-day trip 
through the territory in early August. 

Stem rust was easy to find in prac- 
tically any field of any variety of 
wheat or durum, but the infection 
was light and the grain was filling 
well ahead of any possible damage, 
Mr. Fletcher said. Some late durum 
along the Canadian border probably 


will show considerable rust when cut, 
but only the few fields still in the 
milk stage could be hurt, he reported. 


Moving to Elevators 


New crop grain from farms in the 
Red River Valley of Manitoba is mov- 
ing into country elevators. Prior to 
the heavy rains last week, which halt- 
ed harvesting operations, deliveries of 
wheat, oats, barley, flax and rye had 
been made. The quality of the deliv- 
eries was high, although some oats 
and barley were graded down because 
of wild oat infestation. Most of the 
wheat is showing up as No. 2 north- 
ern. 

Barring unfavorable weather from 
now until the harvest is completed, 
it is anticipated that this year’s grain 
crops across western Canada will 
grade high. Last year all crops were 
seriously damaged by frosts. 

Recent rains have helped to fill 
crops in Manitoba and brought some 
relief to other areas where heat dam- 
age had been suffered. Warm, dry 
weather is needed to hasten maturity 
of the late crops. 





Chicago Has Lightest Harvest 
Run of Wheat in Several Years 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 
Trade is having one of the lightest 
harvest runs of wheat it has experi- 
enced in the last several years. 

During July only 5,291,000 bushels 
of wheat arrived at the exchange, 
compared to 6,936,000 a year ago 
and more than 20 million bushels in 
July, 1949. This year’s July receipts 
are only a little more than half of 
the July average for the last six 
years. 

August does not promise to be any 
better. Up to August 17, the Board 
of Trade had counted 3,462,000 bu. 
for the month. With the peak of the 
harvest past, it is expected that not 
more than 4% million bushels will 
be received for the month. 

Combined July-August arrivals 
then for this year would be 9,791,000 
bu., which would be more than 7 
million bushels under the July-August 
combined receipt average for the last 
six years. 

Production Smaller 

One reason is the small produc- 
tion of red wheat this year. A size- 
able reduction was reported from the 
July 1 crop report by the government 
in its Aug. 1 report. As of July 1, 
the crop reporting board estimated 
the output of wheat in the four big 
red wheat producing states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan at 138,- 
276,000 bu. By Aug. 1, the crop had 
been whittled down to 123,231,000 
bu., roughly a drop of 15 million 
bushels. The combined production of 
those states in 1950 was 135% mil- 
lion bushels. 

The curtailed production of the 
states adjacent to the Chicago mark- 
et would explain in part the relative 
scarcity of cash wheat at the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

And, as private crop and harvest 
reports continue to flow into the 
board of trade, many staterhents 
from producers concerning disappoint- 
ing yields from their fields are 
prominent. Private observers feel 


the final crop report will show 
even a bigger reduction in output 
this year than was shown in previous 
reports. 
More Loans Indicated 

The curtailed outturn is not the 
only explanation for dwindling arriv- 
als at the Chicago Board of Trade, 
however. Grain men believe a great 
deal of grain is being held back for 
government loans, representing pro- 
ducer dissatisfaction with current 
market prices. 

No figures on producer participa- 
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tion in the price-propping program 
are available yet for the current 
crop year, but trade observers be- 
lieve the loan will be very popular. 


Ample Storage Space 

Storage space in the central states 
is not much of a problem this year 
as compared with recent years, and 
farmers, even if not taking out their 
loan papers immediately, are holding 
their grain in a position to do so. 

Farm storage space is fairly free, 
and sub-terminal markets, such as 
Toledo, Evansville, and others, have 
more vacant space than usual. 

The availability of storage space 
enables producers to hold back their 
choice quality wheat, which apparent- 
ly is what they are doing. A great 
deal of wheat going through Chicago 
this year has been high moisture 
grain. 

The effect of smaller arrivals is 
readily apparent in the prices millers 
have to pay for their supplies. For 
the last few weeks cash grain buyers 
have been forced to pay a premium 
over the futures price to gain ad- 
equate supplies. 


Wheat Price Above Future 

Near the end of last week No. 2 
red wheat at the Chicago Board of 
Trade was bringing %¢ over the 
September futures price, but at the 
same time a year ago the same 
grade was going at 6¢ under the 
basic future. 

The relative scarcity of wheat in 
Chicago is reflected in the market 
differentials of futures prices. At 
Kansas City late last week the 
nearby September futures contract 
hovered about 8¢ under compara- 
tive contracts at Chicago. At the 
same time last year Kansas City was 
less than 4¢ under Chicago. The gov- 
ernment loan differential between 
the two markets puts Kansas City 
5¢ under Chicago. 

The commission men at the Chi- 
cago Board are experiencing a short 
year. These grain men, operating on 
a small margin, necessarily must have 
a large volume. They are feeling the 
pinch this year. 





Canadian Wheat Crop Forecast 
at Record 582 Million Bushels 


Canada will harvest an all-time rec- 
ord crop this year, if present condi- 
tions are maintained. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics Aug. 15 placed 
wheat production for all Canada at 
581,678,000 bu., compared with last 
year’s 461,664,000 bu. and the 1928 
record of 566,000,000 bu. 

For the prairie provinces, the wheat 
crop is estimated at 549,000,000 bu., 
compared with 427,000,000 harvested 
a year ago when frost drastically cut 
the yields. On the same date, the 
Winnipeg Tribune placed western 
Canada’s wheat production this year 
at 533,525,000 bu., while two days 
previous the Searle Grain Co. forecast 
an outturn of 537,800,000 bu. for the 
three prairie provinces. 

All reports emphasized the hazard 
of damage from frosts and unfavor- 
able harvesting conditions over large 
sections of Alberta, in the northern 
half of Saskatchewan and northern 
areas in Manitoba, where many stands 
still require three weeks before reach- 
ing maturity. 

Winter wheat production, chiefly in 
Ontario, is estimated by the D.BS. 
at 26,701,000 bu. This is a decline from 
last year’s production of 30,067,000 bu. 


Official estimates for other crops 
are (last year’s production in paren- 
theses): oats 497,441,000 (419,930,- 
000), barley 250,796,000 (171,393,000), 
rye 19,765,000 (13,333,000) and flax- 
seed 9,830,000 (4,686,000). 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOUIS J. EVEN ADDED TO 
FULTON BAG SALES STAFF 


NEW ORLEANS—Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills has announced the addi- 
tion of Louis J. Even to its New Or- 
leans sales staff. He is a New Orleans 
native and has been connected with 
the bag industry for many years and 
for the past 13 years was connected 
with the Bannon Bag Co. prior to its 
recent withdrawal from the industry. 

———“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.93 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 18.93, com- 
pared with 23.22 a year ago, Bemis 
burlap index 40.70 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. 
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PAUL UHLMANN, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SR., ELECTED 


STANDARD MILLING CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Uhlmann and Associates Acquire Substantial Part of 
Standard Stock—All Officers Reelected—No 
Change in Company Policies Planned 


CHICAGO — Paul Uhlmann, Sr., 
long prominent in the grain and flour 
milling industries, was elected chair- 
man of board of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, at the annual stock- 
holders meeting here Aug. 15. Mr. 
Uhimann and associates recently ac- 
quired a substantial part of the stock 
of the Standard company. 

At the stockholders meeting the 
following directors were elected: Mr. 
Uhimann; Joseph C. Beaven, presi- 
dent of the milling company; William 
C. Engel, executive vice president; 
Ralph Friedman, Lehman Bros., New 
York investment house; Gail Golli- 
day, vice president of Stone & Web- 
ster, investment firm; Arthur Mag, 
Kansas City attorney; H. M. Stein, 
president of the Davega Stores, New 
York department store organization. 

Directors reelected all officers of 
the company and, in addition, Mr. 
Uhlmann became chairman of the 
board and Mr. Friedman chairman of 
the newly-created executive commit- 
tee, composed also of Mr. Uhimann, 
Mr. Beaven, Mr. Engel and Mr. Mag. 

No Policy Change 

There will be no change in company 
policies, Mr. Uhlmann said following 
the stockholders’ meeting. Mr. Uhl- 
mann will continue to live in Kansas 
City. Mr. Beaven and Mr. Engel said 
that Mr. Uhimann’s long experience 
in the grain and milling business 
would prove valuable to the company. 

Mr. Uhlmann started in the grain 
business in 1904 with the Rosenbaum 
Grain Corp., Chicago. In 1922, with an 
uncle, Fred Uhimann, he founded the 
Uhimann Grain Co. but disposed of 
his interest in that firm in 1947. He 
was also for some years the owner of 
the controlling interest and president 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, which was purchased by 
the International Milling Co. in 1948. 

The following year Mr. Uhlmann 
and his sons, R. Hugh Uhlmann and 
Paul Uhlmann, Jr., formed the Valley 
Grain Co. in Kansas City, which op- 
erates country and subterminal eleva- 
tors with a capacity of 1,750,000 bu. 
Most of the properties are in Okla- 
homa and southwestern Kansas. Paul 
Uhimann, Jr., later withdréw from 
the grain firm to form Uhlmann & 
Latshaw, stock and bond brokerage 
firm in Kansas City. 

The Standard Milling Co. operates 
mills in Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Buffalo and Loudonville, Ohio, having 
a capacity of 27,500 sacks daily. The 
company has grain storage capacity 
of 4,100,000 bu. at mills and an addi- 
tional 7,500,000 bu. at two terminal 
elevators at Kansas City and Buffalo. 
It is the ninth largest flour milling 
enterprise in the U.S., having sales 
last year of $37 million. 

The present Standard Milling Co. 
was formed in 1946 by Mr. Beaven 
and Mr. Engel, who purchased the 
properties from Best Foods, Inc., a 
holding company organization which 
grew out of a merger of the Gold 
Dust Corp. and other processing firms. 
The stock of the new Standard Mill- 
ing Co. was issued and sold publicly 
at that time. 

One of the oldest milling organiza- 
tions in the nation, the origin of the 
firm was the first big merger in the 


flour milling industry, which em- 
braced several prominent milling 
properties that were combined as the 
U.S. Flour Milling Co. in 1899. The 
original promotion undertaken by 
Thomas D. McIntyre of New York 
was unsuccessful, and the company 
was subsequently reorganized by 
bondholders as the Standard Milling 
Co. In 1930 its common stock was 
purchased by the Gold Dust Corp. and 
it became a subsidiary of that organi- 
zation. 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Researchers to Report 
on Grain Conditioning 
at Des Moines Meeting 


DES MOINES—The latest research 
and equipment developments in grain 
conditioning and storage will be the 
subject of reports and discussions at 
a regional meeting of manufacturers, 
the farm press and public officials 
serving farm people at Des Moines 
Aug. 23. The meeting will be held at 
the Ft. Des Moines Hotel and will be 
sponsored by the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The meeting is expected to meet 
possible needs in up-to-date informa- 
tion for handling this year’s late sea- 
son crops and also to help establish 
the place of early harvesting and farm 
conditioning of corn and grains as 
regular farm practices. 

Recent research progress in condi- 





J. A. Smith 


PROMOTED—J. A. Smith has been 
elected to the newly created post of 
vice president in charge of sales at 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, accord- 
ing to an announcement by E. E. 
Hanson, president. A veteran of 29 
years in the baking industry, Mr. 
Smith has been identified with bak- 
ery sales, supervision, merchandising 
and mahagement problems. With the 
W. E. Long Co. since 1928, he was 
with the Continental Baking Co. prior 
to that time, rising from route sales- 
man to general manager in six years. 


tioning and storage will be reported 
by panels of agricultural engineers 
representing the USDA, state colleges 
and public service companies. Manu- 
facturers’ representatives will discuss 
the latest improvements on heated air 
driers, power-driven fans, grain han- 
dling equipment, and pre-fabricated 
structures and their ability to supply 
the market with this equipment. 


——“BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P. E. GOODRICH DEAD 


<> - 
Pioneer in Midwest Grain Business 
Was G & FDNA Past President, 
Insurance Firm Chairman 


INDIANAPOLIS—P. E. Goodrich, 
chairman of the board of the Grain 
Dealers Mutual Insurance Co. here 
and active in grain dealers’ associa- 
tions for more than 50 years, died 
Aug. 11 at the age of 89. He was 
chairman of the board of directors of 


P. E. Goodrich 


the Goodrich Bros. Co., Winchester, 
Ind. 

After several years on a farm and 
eight years in the hardware business, 
he joined with a brother in 1897 in 
buying and shipping hay, and out of 
this emerged the Goodrich Bros. Hay 
& Grain Co., owned by five brothers. 
The firm, which manufactured its 
own line of stock feed grew until it 
owned 23 elevators and food plants 
in Indiana. 

In 1947 the company merged with 
Acme-Goodrich, Inc., Indianapolis, 
and Mr. Goodrich became chairman 
of the board of the firm and sub- 
sidiaries. 

Active in Associations 

From 1901 to 1909 he served as 
secretary of the National Hay Assn. He 
was president in 1912, and at the 50th 
anniversary meeting he was elected to 
honorary membership. He proposed 
the organization of the Grain Dealers 
Mutual Insurance Co., and served on 
its board of directors for 30 years. 
He also was active in the organization 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., and he served on its board and 
was named president in 1912. He was 
a past president of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Assn. 

Largely self-educated, Mr. Good- 
rich maintained an interest in poli- 
tics, business, farming, education, 
architecture and history. For the 
past several years, until an illness, he 
put out a monthly letter to grain 
dealers and friends throughout the 
country. His activities also extended 
into civic projects, telephone firms and 
civic clubs. 


Dr. Eugene W. Burgess 


RESIGNATION ANNOUNCED—The 
resignation of Dr. Eugene W. Bur- 
gess as vice president and director of 
industrial relations of General Mills, 
Inc., for reasons of health has been 
announced by Leslie N. Perrin, presi- 
dent of the company. The resignation, 
effective Aug. 31, was accepted when 
it became apparent that Mr. Burgess’ 
recovery from a severe illness of two 
years ago was being retarded by the 
strain of administrative responsibili- 
ty, Mr. Perrin said. Dr. Burgess is 
currently in Europe as a member of 
a businessmen’s advisory committee 
sponsored by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration to aid western 
nations, 


Baker-Chemist 
Flour Conference 
Set for Sept. 10 


KANSAS CITY—The annual new 
crop flour conference sponsored joint- 
ly by the Midwest Bakers Allied 
Club and the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will be held in 
Kansas City Sept. 10. A complete 
analysis of new crop flours will be 
presented by leading specialists in the 
fields of milling and baking. The 
meeting will be held at Hotel Presi- 
dent, beginning with a noon lunch- 
eon. 

R. B. Potts, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., will report on the milling 
properties, maturing, ash and pro- 
tein of the 1951 wheat crop. Grant 
Pearcy, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, will discuss the diasta- 
tic requirements and curve character 
of new crop flours. Earl Johnson, 
Lowenberg Bakeries, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
will report on mechanical develop- 
ments and Claude Stratton, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, fer- 
mentation and formulation. 

A special report will be given by 
Dr. Max Milner, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. It will be “Recent 
Developments in the Detection of 
Hidden Infestation in Grain by the 
X-Ray Technique.” 

An open panel discussion will fol- 
low, led by Roland W. Selman, Kan- 
sas City, president of the Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club. The meeting is 
open to all milling, grain and baking 
personnel. Reservations are being 
handled by Miss Ruth Ann Smith, 
manager Midwest Bakers Allied Club, 
Hotel President, Kansas City. 
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IWA CHARGE TO IMPORTERS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NO REFUND AVAILABLE ON 6c 


Canadian Exporters Fear British Will Delay Flour Pur- 
chases; Buyers Liable on Completed Sales 
Regardless of Ultimate Decision 


TORONTO—The understanding in 
London trade circles that the 6¢ bu. 
carrying charge paid on current In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement busi- 
ness would be refunded in the event 
of the International Wheat Council 
ruling against it has been officially 
described as incorrect. Current deals 
are subject to agreement between 
buyer and seller and the additional 
charge must be paid. 

It had been hoped that the British 
and Canadian authorities would come 
to some mutual agreement involving 
either payment of the carrying 
charge later or a refund if the Ca- 
nadian claim failed in order that 
flour purchases could be resumed. Ob- 
servers fear that Britain will now 
hold off buying flour until the charge 
is settled one way or the other. 

The problem is slated for exam- 
ination by the executive committee 
which has instructions to report back 
to the council. The next full meeting 
of the council is scheduled for Octo- 
ber, and there has been no indication 
that the meeting will be held earlier. 


Service in Jeopardy 

If the British hold off buying un- 
til October they might find the Ca- 
nadian mills unable to supply them 
promptly. The current slowdown in 
the industry is normal for August 
and September, but by October de- 
mands from other traditional cus- 
tomers will have gained momentum 
and mills will be heavily committed. 

British orders might not get the 
prompt attention the Canadian trade 
would like to give, and it had been 
hoped that a small portion, at least, 
of the British 350,000-ton flour re- 
quirement could have been worked 
for September shipment, although the 
British stock position is known to be 
satisfactory it may not be able to 
stretch much beyond October. 

The position is not without its 
dangers. For the British a solution 
would be for the Canadian authori- 
ties to allow the carrying charge to 
remain in abeyance until final set- 
tlement by the council, thus en- 
couraging the British to place some 
business. Supporting this contention 
observers state that the concession 
would be a reasonable solution to 
facilitate trade with such a valu- 
able customer. 

On the other hand, the Canadian 
government is faced with ever in- 
creasing demands from the farm- 
ers for higher prices, and the addi- 
tion of a carrying charge meets the 
demand in a small way and is based 
on ever-rising costs. Nevertheless, 
there is some agreement with the 
European contention that the pre- 
vailing price of wheat under IWA 
is too high. 


USDA Reports 
Wheat, Flour Sales 
at 6,293,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
during the period Aug. 8 to Aug. 14, 
1951, inclusive, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. confirmed sales of 6,293,000 bu. 
wheat (including wheat and wheat 


flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment against the 1951-52 year quotas. 
The sales included 266,000 sacks flour 
(617,000 bu. in wheat equivalent) and 
5,676,000 bu. wheat. Cumulative sales 
by the U.S. since the opening of the 
quotas for tie 1951-52 year on June 
14 total 52,753,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in the week’s sales were 
Germany, Belgium, Austria and In- 
dia. The table on page 00 shows all 
sales to importing countries for the 
1951-52 IWA year. Sales by the U.S. 
are through Aug. 14, and in the case 
of other exporting countries sales 
shown are those recorded by the 
Wheat Council in London through 
Aug. 10. 

The USDA announced that sales 
may now be made to Ecuador against 
the 1951-52 IWA quota for that coun- 


try, provided such sales are covered 
by import licenses issued by the De- 
artmento De Cambios. 
Announcements were issued on Aug. 
13 and 15, respectively, that until 
further notice sales of wheat and 
flour under the IWA to Netherlands 
islands (Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao, 
Saba, St. Eustatius and the Dutch 
portion of St. Martin) and sales to 
Cuba, will not be confirmed by the 
CCC. In both instances the action was 
based on advice from the Internation- 
al Wheat Council in London. Infor- 
mation has not yet been received as 
to the specific reasons for the sus- 
pension of sales, USDA said. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 
ANNOUNCES MERGER 


CLEVELAND—Announcement has 
been made by the Diamond Alkali 
Co. that it has arranged to acquire 
all the common capital stock of the 
Kolker Chemical Works, Inc., New- 
ark, N.J., in exchange for 33,500 
shares of Diamond’s common stock, 
subject to approval by Diamond 
shareholders. If the arrangement is 
made, no change is contemplated in 
Kolker’s management. 

The Kolker firm, with plants in 
Newark, N.J., and Houston, Texas, 
manufactures a line of organic in- 
secticides and agricultural chemicals. 
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PAUL G. OSTROOT DIES 


<> 
GMI Official Was Active in Crop Im- 
provement Work, Exchanges 
in the Northwest 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Paul G. Ost- 
root, 56, North Pacific area coordina- 
tor and grain manager for General 
Mills, Inc., died Aug. 17 in Portland. 

One of the most widely known 
grain men of the Pacific Northwest, 
he was a founder and first president 
of the Pacific Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Assn. He served several 
terms in the post, and was reelected 
to head the organization again last 
June. He served as president of the 
Portland Merchants Exchange in 1950, 
and he was a past president of the 
Portland Grain Exchange. He also 
had served as a director of the North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn. 

Mr. Ostroot had been in grain and 
milling operations for 32 years. Born 
in South Dakota, he was graduated 
from the University of Idaho before 
entering the navy during World War 
I. His business career began with 
the Pacific Coast Elevator Co., later 
a property of the Sperry Flour Co., 
which joined with General Mills in 
1929. He had been the company’s 
North Pacific grain manager for 
many years. 





More Empty Boxcars Routed Into 
Northwest; Canadian Crisis Seen 


MINNEAPOLIS—A “good run” of 
empty boxcars is moving into the 
Northwest to help meet the seasonal 
shortage in the harvest area, Bruce 
W. Taylor, Association of American 
Railroads, Minneapolis, declared this 
week. 

He said that the current schedule 
calls for the transfer of 874 empties 
a day to the Northwest railroads, and 
that the movement was close to the 
quota. 

Railroad officials recently told 
Northwest grain and traffic officials, 
during a meeting in Washington, that 
about 850 cars a day were being rout- 
ed into the area from other sections 
of the country, and they said the 
movement had been slowed by the 
Southwest floods that crippled the 
Kansas City and St. Louis gateways. 

The Washington meeting was called 
by Sen. Edward J. Thye (R., Minn.), 
and the grain and traffic representa- 
tives, as well as lawmakers present, 
were insistent in their demands that 
the railroads meet the need for cars 
in the harvest area. 

W. T. Faricy, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, said 
that 17,000 boxcars, “the greatest 
number in nine years,” were assem- 
bled in the Southwest ready to be 
moved north, and that 10,000 of them 
were caught in the flood. 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) demanded that the govern- 
ment “stop playing footsie with the 
Association of American Railroads” 
and order the AAR to send enough 
boxcars to the Northwest grain states 
immediately to haul the grain. 


“Always a Shortage” 

“There’s always been a boxcar 
shortage when there was a good crop, 
and there’s always been an alibi,” 
Sen. Humphrey said. “When it isn’t 
floods, it’s strikes, and when it/ isn’t 
strikes it's blizzards.” 

Reports read at the meeting said 
that some dealers have had to store 
grain in the open because there were 


no cars available and storage space 
was filled. It was suggested that be- 
fore another harvest season the rail- 
roads set up a boxcar pool similar to 
that used in the southwestern states. 

Among those attending the session 
here were Paul F. Scheunemann, vice 
president of Peavey Elevators, Min- 
neapolis; E. L. Peterson, secretary of 





Raymond Wentzel 


DOUGHBOY APPOINTMENT— 
Raymond Wentzel has been promo- 
ted to general manager of the mill- 
ing division of Doughboy Industries, 
Inc., New Richmond, Wis. The an- 
nouncement was made by E. J. Cash- 
man, president of Doughboy, follow- 
ing a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. Richard C. Drury, formerly vice 
president in charge of the plastics 
division, was elected executive vice 
president of the company. 


the Minneapolis Traffic Assn.; Leon- 
ard Lindquist, Minnesota railroad and 
warehouse commissioner; Ernest D. 
Nelson, president of the North Da- 
kota Public Service Commission, and 
C. H. Conaway, Fargo, N.D. 

In Minneapolis, Mr. Taylor said 
despite the pickup in the movement 
of empty boxcars, that “we are not 
out of the woods yet.” He said that 
“we try to keep the movement from 
the country equal to the top capacity 
of market. However, we haven't 
reached that point as yet.” 

The railroad system cannot pre- 
vent blocking of elevators at the peak 
of the harvest, because the grain 
comes in too fast, Mr. Taylor said. 

From the Minneapolis Traffic Assn. 
it was reported that the boxcar situ- 
ation was improving, and that there 
was every indication that it would 
continue to improve. There are still 
several hundred blocked elevators in 
the area, but an association official 
declared that “no _ transportation 
agency can haul the harvest as fast as 
it comes in.” 


Space Available in Minneapolis 

Available elevator space in Minne- 
apolis for expanding new crop grain 
receipts is adequate, although failure 
to move grain out of the full Duluth 
elevators fast enough could throw an 
extra burden on Minneapolis and 
change the situation materially, ac- 
cording to Lloyd N. Case, secretary 
of the Northwest Country Elevator 
Assn. and the Northwest Terminal 
Elevator Assn. 

Duluth storage is filled nearly to 
capacity, the result of insufficient lake 
carriers available for shipment. More 
boats are being used for hauling ore 
this season in connection with the de- 
fense program, Mr. Case said. 

The filling of country elevators re- 
sulted from farmers moving grain out 
of farm storage to elevators when 
they were certain of harvesting large 
1951 crops, and the subsequent lack of 
boxcars has prevented elevators from 
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moving out this old grain as well as 
the new crop. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. Case said, 
country elevators in the Northwest 
were in the best shape to handle the 
new crop in many years, but the 
movement from farm storage to coun- 
try stations altered the picture. He 
pointed out, however, that the re- 
cently emptied farm storage is now 
available for new grain storage. 

Besides not getting a_ sufficient 
number of boxcars, grain shippers 
have been hampered by receipt of 
cars unfit for grain loading, Mr. Case 
reported. He cited the experience of 
one elevator in Montana which out of 
eight cars found only five suitable for 
loading. Similar experiences have been 
common at other elevators, he said. 

Canadian Crisis 

Meanwhile, a major transportation 
crisis is threatening the Canadian 
grain and flour trade because of the 
inability of the Great Lakes shipping 
fleet to handle the record crops now 
being harvested. Provided no dam- 
age is sustained in the next few 
weeks experts estimate that the 
bread and feed grain crops will ap- 
proach a total of a billion bushels. 

The government has been asked 
to institute shipping controls in an 
effort to turn more vessels over to 
grain hauling. A similar demand was 
made earlier in the summer when 
attempts were being made to move 
last year’s harvest which had been 
held up at country points over the 
winter. As on that occasion, officials 
point out that the making of regu- 
lations will not help solve the diffi- 
culty which stems from the acute 
shortage of ships. 

The fleet consists of 190 freighters 
and half of these are engaged in 
moving iron ore and coal, both com- 
modities vital to the growing defense 
industry. A cutback in supplies of 
these essential items could lead to 
shutdowns in industry with result- 
ing unemployment. There is no pos- 
sibility of getting more ships before 
freeze up and farmers are faced 
with the necessity of arranging local 
storage until next spring. 

Officials state that the problem 
has its roots in the late harvest 
last year when terminal points were 
jammed with big supplies of wheat, 
much of it low grade. Large quan- 
tities still remain to be moved and 
the arrival of the new crop will only 
aggravate the position. Originally, 
lake shippers were moving two mil- 
lion bushels a day but as the de- 
mand for iron ore and coal increased 
this figure was halved. 

Westward Switch Studied 

Canadian Wheat Board officials are 
reported to be examining plans for 
moving the grain through Vancouver. 
In the event of a switch westward, 
overseas grain buyers would be 
faced with greater transportation 
costs than would be the case if the 
grain moved eastwards’ through 
Montreal and the Maritime ports. 
This might lead to protests by the 
buyers similar to those made last 
year when the lateness of the crop 
forced the use of overland transporta- 
tion after the closure of lakes traffic. 

The situation adds point to British 
suggestions that Canada’s effective 
selling position will not be as strong 
as the world demand for bread grains 
suggests and the difficulties of pro- 
viding transportation, speedily and 
cheaply, may have an adverse effect 
on Canadian ability to make sales 
to the extent necessary to move a 
large crop. 

Railways are using about 800 cars 
a day to haul grain to the lakeheads, 
and the crisis is not being caused 
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by a boxcar shortage. J. R. McMil- 
lan, vice president of the Canadian 
National Railway’s western regions, 
said that he was hopeful that more 
ships soon will be available to empty 
lakehead elevators and that move- 
ment from the prairies can be 
speeded. 

M. J. Coldwell, government official, 
said in Ottawa that the government 
should appoint a transport controller 
and should begin requisitioning ship- 
ping to prevent a breakdown in the 
movement of grain. 


———SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAKFAST FOOD INDUSTRY 


WINNIPEG—Grecss selling value in 
Canada of products manufactured 
by the Canadian breakfast food indus- 
try in 1950 amounted to $19,095,000 
as compared with $18,412,000 in the 
preceding year. There were 20 estab- 
lishments in operation during the 
year, unchanged from 1949. These 
plants furnished employment for 1,148 
persons who were paid $2,712,000 in 
salaries and wages against 1,154 em- 
ployees earning $2,555,000. Cost of 
materials was $8,836,000 compared 
with $8,703,000 a year earlier. 
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GMI Balloons Carry 


Freedom Messages 
Behind Iron Curtain 


MINNEAPOLIS—Many of the bal- 
loons bringing messages of hope to 
satellite nations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain were produced by General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, the firm has dis- 
closed. A well-equipped mechanical 
plant and experience in turning out 
precision equipment and working with 
government agencies during the war 
help explain why a cereal, chemical 
and appliance manufacturer entered 
the balloon-making business, GMI ex- 
plained. 

Flying Saucers? 

Production of balloons was started 
after the war at the request of gov- 
ernment officials who sought to im- 
prove means of exploring upper at- 
mospheric conditions. This resulted in 
the manufacture of huge tear-drop 
types of bags which are often ob- 
served by pilots and occasionally 


THE TAKEOFF—Launching of bal- 
loons, produced by General Mills, Inc., 
were made at the University of Min- 
nesota airport, as shown above, for 
two years before actual tests were 
made for the Crusade for Freedom. 
Sume balloons landed as far away as 
Georgia. They are often released in 
clusters so that the target is blan- 
keted. The Crusade for Freedom uses 
the balloons to carry messages behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


G. E. Kelley 


M. A. Laberee 


BAY STATE APPOINTMENTS—The promotions of G. E. Kelley and M. A. 
Laberee recently were announced by the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., along with the announcement that Frank J. Allen, who has been with 
the company 52 years, was relinquishing active management. Mr. Kelley, 
general sales manager since 1937, was elected general manager, and Mr. 
Laberee, a member of the board of directors since 1942, was named vice 
president. Mr. Allen retired as vice president and general manager, but is 
remaining on the board of directors. Mr. Kelley was western division sales 
manager for the company from 1927 to 1937. Mr. Laberee joined Bay State 
in 1904, became assistant treasurer in 1923 and secretary in 1942. 





picked up by farmers in fields. An off- 
shoot of this operation was the pil- 
low balloon, a 24 in. diamond-shaped 
object which has been accused of be- 
ing the original flying saucer. The first 
pillow balloon was launched from the 
fourth story window of the General 
Mills laboratory in 1949, and produc- 
tion was started on a small scale. 

These soft, shiny balloons go to a 
desired height and stay there. Air 
currents take them one way or anoth- 
er, but their elevation remains some- 
what constant. They differ from or- 
dinary balloons in that they do not 
stretch. The rate of gas escapement 
can be pre-judged so when launched 
in clusters they usually blanket a 
target. This is why they are particu- 
larly suitable for piercing the Iron 
Curtain. 

Operations Expanded 

The balloons were mainly experi- 
mental in nature until the Crusade for 
Freedom placed orders which required 
output in the thousands. The first 
order arrived only two months ago, 
and Charles B. Moore, Jr., engineer 
in charge of balloon operations, and 
Frank B. Jewett, Jr., director of aero- 
nautical research laboratories, found 
themselves with an overnight produc- 
tion and testing program. 

Day and night experiments con- 
vinced the engineers pillow balloons 
could carry % Ib. literature the de- 
sired distance most effectively. Thus, 
it was decided to fill the bags with 
thin cards which could be extracted 
without difficulty. 

Within several weeks the manufac- 
turing process was ready for mass 
production. Thousands of balloons 
were turned out and shipped to 
Europe. Mr. Jewett and Mr. Moore 
now are in Europe observing the oper- 
ation, Richard Smith of St. Paul, who 
supervised the inflating and launch- 
ing techniques, is in charge of re- 
leasing the literature which the Cru- 
sade for Freedom hopes will renew 
determination of satellite countries to 
throw off Soviet domination and re- 
gain the freedom they knew for a 
short time after World War II. 


OFAR ISSUES REPORTS ON 
3 LATIN AMERICAN MARKETS 


WASHINGTON — Reports on the 
markets for wheat and wheat flour 
in Brazil, Bolivia and Cuba have been 
issued by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. 

The three countries are among 
those visited in a special survey of 
wheat and wheat flour markets of 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
area made in 1950 by Henry A. Baehr, 
grain division marketing specialist 
with the OFAR. The survey was made 
to determine foreign competition and 
demand for U.S. wheat and flour im- 
ports in Latin America. 

The text of the three most recently 
issued OFAR circulars on Latin 
American markets for wheat and flour 
will be published in future issues of 
The Northwestern Miller. Similar 
preliminary reports for other coun- 
tries have been published previously. 


———BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
TO MEET IN KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—The next meeting 
of the Flour Mill Accountants Assn. 
will be held Sept. 21 at the Conti- 
nental Hotel in Kansas City, H. H. 
Regier, president of the Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., has an- 
nounced. W. C. Hartman of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill., pro- 
gram chairman for the meeting, is 
preparing a list of subjects for dis- 
cussion. 

BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFES 


NAMED CHAIRMAN 


ST. LOUIS—Howard Marshutz, 
manager of waterproof sales, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, has been 
named chairman of the Committee on 
Waterproof Paper Lined Bag Speci- 
fications of the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Assn. The committee is set up 
by the association to investigate new 
markets for bags made of cotton or 
burlap laminated with paper or other 
lining materials. 
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REPORTED BY FLOUR MILLS 


Carryover From Previous Week Helps Boost Southwest- 
ern Business; More Interest Shown in Springs; 
Production Declines 


Sales of flour last week declined 
from the peak business of the pre- 
vious period but maintained a fairly 
good volume. The volume of trade 
averaged 102% of five-day capacity 
in the Southwest, compared with 
260% the previous week. Sales aver- 
aged 73% of capacity for spring wheat 
mills, up from the 44% of the pre- 
ceding week. 

The heavy southwestern business 
carried over to the early part of 
last week, and greater interest in 
spring offerings was shown by larger 
baking concerns. Spring wheat flour 
buyers in general, however, continue 
to wait for the greatest marketing 
impact, expected within two weeks. 

Sales were bolstered by Army 
Quartermaster purchases totaling 
some 120,000 sacks and export sales 
110,000 sacks of clears to Israel. 

Receipts of shipping directions have 
slipped considerably, and U.S. flour 
production was lower last week at 
85% of capacity. Output was down in 
all areas but the Pacific Northwest 
and the Central states. (See tables 
on page 15.) 

Canadian mills report moderate 
domestic business and limited ex- 
port activity, with the U.K. still de- 
laying purchases, possibly part of its 
resistance to the 6¢ bu. International 
Wheat Agreement carrying charge. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern mills 
were able to scrape together enough 
sales last week to equal mill ca- 
pacity, although much of the period 
was relatively quiet. In the early 
part of the week a fairly good bak- 
ery flour business continued. Added 
to this were some sales to the Army 
Quartermaster and a few scattered 
export orders. Sales averaged 102% 
of capacity, compared with 260% in 
the previous week and 162% a year 
ago. 

Bakers continued to buy in fair 
volume into the first or second day 
of last week, but when wheat values 
lost much of their recent push, bak- 
ery flour inquiry bogged down. For 
the remainder of the week demand 
was quiet and sales were limited in 
size and fairly well scattered. In the 
early part of the week mills were 
able to sell a volume exceeding rated 
capacity, but the pace slowed to only 
about 50% of capacity later in the 
period. 

A good portion of the bakery trade 
has covered its flour requirements 
heyond the immediate 30-day period, 
but many good accounts have to buy 
flour for September use. These cus- 
tomers believe that the peak move- 
ment of the spring wheat crop and 
the bearish Canadian wheat crop re- 
port will dampen flour prices before 
the end of this month. Much of the 
more bullish feeling in the trade 
which was aroused in middle July 
has passed, but market trends are 
unpredictable many times and the 
feeling may return before Labor Day. 

Family flour sales and purchases 
of soft wheat flours were again slow 
in the Southwest last week. Round 
lot bookings were few and far be- 
tween. 

The export flour business was 


somewhat improved last week but 
was still far below normal expecta- 
tions. An eastern exporter sold Israel 
110,000 sacks of .75% ash, 10% pro- 
tein clears for mid-September arrival 
at the Gulf, and this tended to tight- 
en the clears market. The U.S. Army 
Quartermaster bought some round 
lots of flour for export last week from 
southwestern sources. European in- 
quiry was quiet and Latin American 
interest unimproved. BY, « 

Shipping instructions were re- 
duced to a rather alarming degree, 
mills reported late last week. This 
trend cut into operations. All but one 
mill was back into operation in Kan- 
sas City last week, yet Kansas City 
production dropped back a few more 
notches because of limited directions 
at mills which were unaffected by the 
flood a month ago. 

Quotations Aug. 18, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.65@5.70, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.55@5.60, straight 
$5.50@5.55; established brands of 
family flour $6.50@7.55, first clears 
$4.55@4.85, second clears $4.40@4.45, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.95@4.40; 
soft wheat short patent $7@7.40, 
straight $5.40@5.50, cake flour $6.10 
@6.50. 

One mill reports domestic business 
active, 5 fair, 4 quiet, 3 slow and 1 
dull. 

Salina: Demand for flour was only 
fair last week, with very little change 
in prices. Shipping directions were 
satisfactory. 

Hutchinson: Flour mills of Hutch- 
inson and nearby found business light 
last week. Most buyers held off. A 
few scattered sales in small and mod- 
erate amounts were made for 120- 
day shipment, but Jarge buyers con- 
tinued to await a depression in the 
market expected between now and 
Sept. 1. The Canadian crop forecast 
for the spring wheat harvest was 
an added inducement to wait. Ship- 
ping directions were fair, with mills 
able to operate at 90% of capacity. 
Prices moved in a narrow margin 


the entire week to close unchanged. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: fam- 
ily patent $6.30@6.40, bakers patent 
$5.40@5.45, standard $5.25@5.30. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued quite active and total sales 
may again have averaged around 
75% of capacity. With some mills 
at least, family flour predominated, 
which was to be expected as the cot- 
ton harvest gets under way. Run- 
ning time again averaged about four 
days. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions Aug. 18: extra high patent fam- 
ily $7@7.25; high patent $6.70@6.95; 
standard bakers, unenriched $6@ 
6.20; first clears, unenriched $5@5.10, 
delivered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged up to 
200% and averaged 85%, compared 
with 56% the previous week and 
18% a year ago. Bookings were di- 
vided 54% to family buyers and 46% 
to bakers. Operations averaged 80%, 
compared with 80% a week ago and 
83% a year ago. Prices closed un- 
changed. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, Aug. 18: carlots, fam- 
ily short patent $6.30@7.45, stand- 
ard patent $6.05@7.15; bakers, unen- 
riched short patent $5.95@6.07, 
standard patent $5.80@5.92, straight 
grade $5.75@5.87; truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales, 
divided about 90% to bakers and 
10% to family trade, averaged 61%, 
compared with 188% the preceding 
week and 88% a year ago. One mill 
reported export sales at 33% of ca- 
pacity. Shipping directions were slow 
to fair. Prices Aug. 18 were un- 
changed, compared with the previous 
week. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Some scattered 120- 
day spring wheat flour business was 
uncovered last week and early this 
week, although most buying con- 
tinued to be for nearby positions. 
Sales last week averaged 73% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 44% the 
previous week and 28% a year ago. 

Larger baking concerns were show- 
ing more interest in covering future 
needs, although it is generally be- 
lieved broad buying may not develop 
until the full weight of harvest move- 
ment bears down on the wheat 
market. 

Lower flour prices were made pos- 
sible by a slight decline in futures 


(Continued on page 30) 





Semolina Buyers Wait for Peak 
New Crop Movement; Sales Slow 


Most macaroni and noodle manu- 
facturers continued to wait for lower 
price levels before booking additional 
semolina supplies, and total business 
for last week was reported small. 

Some new crop durum has arrived 
at Minneapolis, and a steadily in- 
creasing volume is anticipated in the 
next two weeks if weather conditions 
permit harvesting and sufficient box- 
cars are made available. 

New fancy milling durum sold at 
the top of the premium range at 10¢ 
over the September future Aug. 20, 
with old crop wheat going at a some- 
what lower premium. Standard semo- 
lina was quoted at $5.80@5.85 sack, 
bulk, Minneapolis, Aug. 20. 

Demand for macaroni and nqodles 
continues fair, eastern trade sources 
report, with the volume of business 
somewhat higher than last year. 

At last report the durum harvest 
was being delayed by very cool, wet 


weather. The quality of some early 
samples was said to be just fair. The 
possibility of some rust damage on 
late fields was mentioned, although 
the situation is not considered serious. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Aug. 18, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$ 
Choice 2 Amber or better 
Choice 3 Amber or better 
Medium 2 Durum or better 
Medium 3 Durum or better 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
§-day wk. Wkly. % 
No ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Aug. 12-17 9 169,500 160,856 5 
Previous week 11 186,500 *176,211 94 
Year ago 12 213,000 250,796 118 
Crop year 
preduction 
121,655 
379.716 


July 1-Aug. 17, 1951 
July 1-Aug. 18, 1950 
*Revised 


1, 
1, 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
ADVANCE FURTHER 


Bran, Middlings Lead Way as Good 
Demand Continues and Output 
‘Declines 


Millfeed prices continued to climb 
and reached a high point early this 
week about $2.50 above the levels of 
a week earlier for bran and standard 
middlings. Heavier millfeeds advanced 
a smaller amount. With production 
off considerably in the Southwest and 
moderately lower elsewhere, the good 
demand from mixers kept the nearby 
price basis firm. 

Formula feed business in’ the 
Northwest, while slower than it was 
a month ago, continues to hold above 
seasonal expectations for most manu- 
facturers. Demand was_ reported 
good last week, and although back- 
logs of orders are reduced, business 
prospects are such that sales man- 
agers look for satisfactory volume 
this week as well. 


Work Five-Days 


Most plants are on five-day pro- 
duction schedules, 20 or 24 hours a 
day. Occasional sixth-day produc- 
tion also is reported. Much of the 
current production is moving out in 
truck lots, taking up a good share 
of the slack caused by dropping off 
of carlot business. 

Chick growing mash is a storng 
item, a follow-up of the heavy start- 
ing mash business earlier in the sea- 
son. Demand for this feed is expec- 
ted to last well into September be- 
cause of the late bulge in hatchings 
this year. 

Turkey feeds continue to make up 
a good share of mills’ volume, al- 
though some feed men comment that 
turkeys are being fed larger amounts 
of grain in relation to formula feeds. 


Demand Slower 


The in-between season of the year 
in the formula feed business con- 
tinued last week in the Southwest. 
August and September have never been 
looked upon as months of excessive 
business because pastures are normal- 
ly at their peak, harvest operations 
divert farmers’ attention, an abund- 
ance of waste grain is on the farm 
and most farm stock is turned out 
into the stubble. 

Thus, operations of southwestern 
feed plants have been cut back to 
a normal five-day week on the aver- 
age and it is unusual to hear of a 
mill running over the weekend. 

Feed demand in general was classi- 
fied as fair to good this week. Some 
items such as broiler feed, turkey ra- 
tions and certain types of hog feed 
were in very good demand. But only 
a fair interest was shown for poul- 
try and dairy cattle feeds. Turkey 
flocks have grown to the point where 
a larger intake of feed is needed, 
and broiler feed sales rock along 
without much change because of pre- 
arranged credit. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 47,224 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 49,825 tons 
in the week previous and 51,119 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 317,446 tons as compared with 
338,293 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Fatures Show 


Easier Tendeney 


Forecast of Record Canadian Crop Lowers 
Values at Major U.S. Markets; Export Trade Noted 


Wheat futures prices showed 
moderate price declines in the week 
ending Aug. 20 following a period of 
rather aimless fluctuations. The 
market was influenced chiefly by the 
forecast of a bumper Canadian crop 
and the expectation of hedging pres- 
sure as the spring wheat crop started 
to move in the Northwest. Some ex- 
port business helped to lend support 
to the market. Flour business was 
only fair most of the week, following 
a good run of trade early in the peri- 
od. Futures were off %¢ to 1%¢ at 
Chicago, a similar amount at Min- 
neapolis and % @1%¢ at Kansas City. 
The greatest losses were recorded on 
the nearby September contracts. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Aug. 20 were: Chicago—September 
$2.40%, December $2.43% @2.43%, 
March $2.45% @2.45%, May $2.43% @ 
2.43%, July $2.35%, Minneapolis— 
September $2.31%, December $2.35%, 
May $2.38, Kansas City—September 
$2.32%, December $2.35%, May 
$2.36%, July $2.27%. 


Huge Crop Forecast 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
last week issued its first estimate of 
Canadian wheat production, indicat- 
ing an outturn of 582 million bush- 
els. If achieved, a crop of this size 
would be 150 million bushels larger 
than last year, 195 million bushels 
above average and 15 million above 
the largest production in_ history. 
Together with a_ larger-than-usual 
carryover, this production would pro- 
vide a large exportable surplus to 
enter into world competition with 
U.S. wheat. However, transportation 
and storage difficulties in Canada 
could offset this situation somewhat, 
and there is always the danger of 
frost losses in the prairie provinces. 
Last year, it may be recalled, a 
good share of Canadian wheat was 
reduced in quality because of an early 
freeze. 

U.S. wheat harvesting was slowed 
somewhat by rainy weather in the 
Northwest, although a rapid pick-up 
in marketings is anticipated shortly 
if weather and availability of box- 
cars permit. Meanwhile terminal 
receipts dropped off sharply in the 
Southwest, marking the end of the 
seasonal marketing peak there. In- 
dications are that a large tie-up of 
wheat in the loan program has de- 
veloped. 

Export business in wheat was heavi- 
est in the Pacific Northwest last 
week, with India and Egypt both pro- 
curing supplies there. Italy was said 
to be in the market early this week. 


Receipts Moderate 


Cash wheat receipts at Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth last week were of 
moderate volume due, mainly, to box- 
car shortage. Receipts at Minneapolis 
were some higher, at 1,441, while 
Duluth reported smaller arrivals at 
1,204 cars for the week. Cash pre- 
miums for hard red spring wheat on 
proteins up to and including 13% 
remained steady, with good support 
from terminal elevator interests. 
Fourteen percent and higher proteins 
were in less demand by mill and 
other buyers, and premiums were 1 
to 7¢ lower. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat, including 12% 
protein, was quoted at 1¢ under to 2¢ 
over the Minneapolis September 
price, 13% protein was quoted at 3 


@5¢ over, 14% protein 6@9¢ over, 
15% protein 13@19¢ over and 16% 
protein 23@29¢ over. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.73% and the durum 
11.21%. 

Durum wheat cash premiums held 
steady and unchanged sirce previous 
\veek. Daily carlot arrivais averaged 
about 30 cars, with demand narrow. 
Mill buyers vere very choosy on the 
good qualities, while terminal cleva- 
tors furnished principal outlet for the 
poorer grades. At the close of the 
week No. 1 and 2 hard amber, top 
fancy milling quality, was quoted at 
6 to 10¢ over the Minneapolis Sept- 
ember wheat price; No. 1 and 2 
amber durum, choice milling quality 
1l¢ under to 5¢ over; No. 1 and 2 
durum, medium milling quality, 7¢ 
under to the September price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Aug. 18: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.31% @ 
12.00% Protein ‘ 2 
13.00% Protein 
14.00% Protein 


15.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein Cos neves 
l¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ each Ib. under 
Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2% 
To Arrive 
Basis No, 1 DNS or 1 NS 
protein $2.32%, Duluth; 


apolis. 
Values Decline 


Wheat values at Kansas City drop- 
ped back last week under the pres- 
sure of lower purchasing ideas of 
millers and exporters. Anticipation of 
larger spring wheat crops, both U.S. 
and Canadian, reduced flour produc- 
tion and lighter export sales led to 
the easier market. The basic Sept- 
ember future was at the week’s high, 
$2.34%2, Aug. 13, dipped to the low of 
$2.31% a week later and closed at 
$2.32% Aug. 20. Cash premiums sank 
to a maximum of 3¢ down compared 
to a week ago. By Aug. 20 average 
samples of all proteins 13% or less 
were selling at a discount under the 
future. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter fell to 2@3¢under, 12% 
protein 144 @3¢ under, 13% 1¢ under 
to 2%¢ over and 14% 3@7¢ over. 
Receipts were a thousand cars under 
the previous week, pointing out that 
the so-called rush was over. Last 
week's receipts totaled 2,908 cars, 
and arrivals Aug. 20 were No. 2 
821 cars, compared with the preced- 
ing Monday accumulation of 946 cars. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Aug. 18, protein con- 
tent considered: 


Dark and Hard 
Dark and Hard... 
Dark and Hard 
Dark and Hard 


58 Ib 
$2.29%, 


for 12% 


Minne 


REEFS FE 


se 


SweUSIEAHR 


2292820989 


£9 09 PS bo be be be PS 


Vaenwwe eee 


whea 
was reported selling at Ft. Worth 
Aug. 20 at $2.55% @2.56% bu., deliv- 
ered Texas common points. Demand 
was fair, with offerings moderate. 
Numerous cargoes of wheat were 
sold for export in the Pacific North- 
west. Two cargoes were sold early in 
the week to South America, two to 
India, and the latter part of the week 
reports were current that five full 
cargoes had been sold to Egypt. Three 
of these could not be confirmed, yet 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half « Century 
ATTEN ES aa Ceo NeAnORERNERE | 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Aug. 12-17, 
1961 


Northwest 

South west 

Buffalo ....... ove 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


699,423 
1,162,282 
495,535 
504,538 
272,133 


*Previou, 


Aug. 13-18, 
1950 
884,163 
,348,307 
353,212 
631,321 
269,921 


Aug. 15-20, 
1948 
839,057 


Aug. 14-19, 
week 1949 
733,847 
:245,782 
§23,382 
498.730 
260,885 


646,036 
,138,870 
496,075 
489,242 
235,642 





Totals oe . 3,133,911 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 
*Revised. 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week 


August August 
13-18, 
1950 
102 


Previous 
week 
Northwest .. . 88 
South west § 92 
Buffalo : 114 70 
Central and 8. E 5 74 


115 
No. Pacific &3 


Coast § 72 


Totals . 5 88 95 


SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City 
5-day week 

capacity 
340,600 


Flour % ac- 
oug put tivity 
ins 245,454 72 
Previous week .. 340,600 262,941 77 
Year ago 340,600 343,240 101 
Two years ago .. 340,600 242.013 71 
Five-year average F ‘ a ee 
Ten-year average 93 


Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
1,019,250 916,828 90 
Previous week . .1,019,250 *OR2,841 97 
Year ago -1,019,250 1,005,067 99 
Two years ago. .1,016,750 896,857 88 
Five-year average veee'ee : ~ 99 
Ten-year average . ~ 96 

*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohie, Michigan, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, 
sinia, Georgia and eastern 
5-day week 
capacity 
- 671,400 
671,400 
. 650,095 
650,806 


Aug. 12-17 


Aug. 12-17 .... 


Indiana 
Tennessee, Vir 
Missouri 
Flour 
output 


% ac 


Aug. 12-17 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago . 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average . 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
159,500 ‘ 36 
459 500 5 
. 565,000 
505,500 


% ac- 
tivity 
Aug. 12-17 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
Revised 


3,262,626 3,486,924 3,006,865 
7A 75 72 
Crop year flour production 
——July 1 to— 
August 
15-20, 


1948 


Aug. 17, 

1961 
4,856,474 
8, 24 


Aug. 18, 





21,476,683 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 
282,500 

- 282,500 2 7 

. 317,800 349,202 
315,800 234,038 


Flour 
output 


% ac 
tivity 
Aug, 12-17 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in 
cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, 
Montana and lowa: 


Minnesota, in 
North Dakota, 
5-day week Flour 
output 
455 098 
*466,390 
534,961 
411,998, 


% ac 
tivity 
Aug. 12-17 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average . 
*Revised 


52,250 
. 552,000 
555,600 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mille on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
2 150,838 
*151,108 
189,954 


Coast 


Aug. 12-17 
Previous week .. € 
Year ago 202,500 
Two years ago .. 202,500 
Five-year average . 
Ten-year average . 
*Revised. 
Portiand and 
Aug. 12-17 . 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Interior Oregon Mills 

- 133,000 121.295 
133,000 109,782 

- 122,000 79,967 

93,678 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for the current and prior 


two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 


and Montana, including Minneapolis, 8t. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo. 


N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


-——Southwest*——. -—Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


production 
Aug. 12-17 . 23,536 166,115 13,654 
Previous week 27 
Two weeks ago. 25,416 14, 
. 27,303 179,989 17, 
23,062 186,817 
22,660 234,122 16,53 
. 244.5 
Five-yr. average 27,459 202,311 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


-——Buffilot—— -—Combined* *— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


94,884 10,034 
$10,295 
9,518 
6,706 
10,070 
10,899 


56,447 47,224 
$49,825 
49,723 
51,119 
47,026 
60,096 
59,834 
53.060 


317,446 


103,348 
99,029 
107,162 
134,172 
107,719 
+All mills. 


54,956 
71,668 
81,112 
11,716 63,962 
9,885 65,629 
tRevised. 


338,293 
357,514 
422 396 
442,645 
375,659 





it was broadly hinted they had been 
sold. Exporters are cautious about 
tipping their hand as wheat is diffi- 
cult to get at current price levels. 
The South American wheat was said 
to be hard winters, the Indian and 
Egyptian, white wheat. All of it 
called for September - October ship- 
ment. 

Wheat is moving slowly out of 
farmers’ hands. White wheat prices 
were about the loan level as there 
are ample supplies available. Hard 
winters, however, are hard to get 
and prices up to $2.34 bu. were re- 
ported, basis bulk, Coast points. How- 
ever, a permit system installed the 
last of the week replaced the embargo 


which was placed a week ago. Ter- 
minals are full of wheat and tracks 
are glutted. Wheat has been arriving 
faster than terminal operators can 
unload it, and this resulted first in 
an embargo and then a permit sys- 
tem to take care of some operations 
that were not having difficulty. 


———GREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


PETITION REJECTED 

MAUMEE, OHIO—A petition of 
the Rice Grain Co., Toledo, for re- 
zoning of a 40-acre plot here to be 
used as an elevator site, has been 
rejected by the Maumee Village Coun- 
cil after more than 200 residents op- 
posed the proposal. 
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Critical Grain 
Storage Problem 
Seen in Canada 


WINNIPEG — With the big crop 
forecast for western Canada—esti- 
mated at more than 1 billion bushels 
—the grain storage problem will be 
critical. 

Country elevators in western Can- 
ada have storage space for some 207,- 
000,000 bu. At the end of the current 
crop year on July 31, more than 100,- 
000,000 bu. of all grains were in store 
in country elevators. The year pre- 
vious, only 30,000,000 bu. were carried 
over in country elevators. 

Shipments of wheat from country 
elevators through July 31 this year 
matched the total of these shipments 
in the previous year, and shipments 
of all grains from country points 
topped the year-ago total by some 
27 million bushels. 

Movement of grain from the lake- 
head, however, was reduced from the 
previous year. Wheat moved out from 
terminals by July 31 totaled 142 mil- 
lion bushels by lake carrier and 15,- 
400,000 by rail. This compares with 
165,300,000 and 4,400,000 the previous 
year. Shipments of all grains includ- 
ed 234,500,000 bu. by lake and 48,- 
800,000 by rail this year, compared 
with 253,700,000 and 31,500,000 in 
1949-50. 

Shipping Stepped Up 

Lake carriers moved a very sub- 
stantial amount of grain from the 
opening of navigation in 1951 until 
the end of the crop year on July 31. 
It is strongly argued in many quarters 
that the critical storage situation in 
western Canada can be alleviated ma- 
terially if from now until the close 
of navigation on the Great Lakes all 
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possible lake boats are made available 
for the movement of grain. - ~ ~ 

It is argued that if lake boats had 
been available in large numbers earli- 
er in the year, it is very certain that 
greater quantities of wheat from 
western Canada, including low grades, 
would have been disposed of. 

It is recognized that lake boats are 
common carriers and have been 
pressed into the ore trade and the 
movement of other essentials for de- 
fense purposes. It is generally under- 
stood that the net return from carry- 
ing ore is higher than that from car- 
rying grain. Therefore, it is only nat- 
ural that owners of lake freighters 
will look for the best return on their 
investment. 

Urge More Boats 

It is argued in some sections of 
western Canada that a solution must 
be found to the problem of bringing 
more freighters into use in the move- 
ment of grain down the lakes. In this 
respect, it is contended that the gov- 
ernment of Canada is vitally inter- 
ested in defense programs and the 
movement of defense materials. Since 
wheat and other grains, as foodstuffs, 
fall in the category of defense materi- 
als, it is strongly argued by some that 
the government has a responsibility 
in seeking a solution to a greater lake 
movement of grain. 

There is no doubt that the conges- 
tion and present problems of the 
movement of grain from western Can- 
ada stem from the Korean situation 
and tension in other parts of the 
world, which has prompted Canada 
and other countries to embark on de- 
fense programs. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SURCHARGE AT RECIFE 
NEW ORLEANS—The River Plate 
and Brazil Conferences have an- 
nounced that effective Oct. 15, a sur- 
charge of 10% will be assessed on 
the freight and charges applying to 








shipments destined for Recife, Brazil. 
Where freight and charges are paid 
in cruzeiros in Brazil the present 
3.8% surcharge and the remittance 
tax shall also apply on the above 
mentioned 10% surcharge. This ac- 
tion was necessary due to the con- 
gestion at Recife and to compensate 
for the detention of vessels at that 


port. 





GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR GRAIN 
ELEVATOR STRIKE THREAT 


DULUTH—A strike threat loomed 
Aug. 21 over the Duluth-Superior 
grain elevator industry. About 600 
employees in the two cities have 
filed walkout notices with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and con- 
ciliation departments of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 

The main issue is the demand of 
the American Federation of Grain 
Millers (AFL) for wage increases. 
Affected are the elevators of General 
Mills, Inc., Capitol Elevators division 
of the International Milling Co., 
Occident Terminal division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Cargill, Inc., 
Globe Elevators of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., and the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. 





vy 
Buffalo Workers Settle 

BUFFALO—Granting of a 6¢ an 
hour wage increase to members of 
Local 1286, Grain Elevator Em- 
ployees Union (AFL), together with 
some fringe benefits, headed off a 
threatened strike by the elevator 
workers in Buffalo that would have 
had serious effects on the milling in- 
dustry in this area. 

The Co-operative G.L.F. Exchange, 
however, withdrew from the Elevator 
Managers Negotiating Committee 
midway during the discussions and 
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elected to handle its own negotiations, 
which are now in progress. 

The new agreement covers the ele- 
vators of General Mills, Inc., Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., International Mill- 
ing Co. and all commercial houses. 
Charles J. Weatherstone of General 
Mills, Inc., served as chairman of the 
employers’ group. 

Meanwhile, a strike of about 300 
“sick” brakemen and conductors on 
the South Buffalo Railway brought 
about mass layoffs in plants served by 
the railway, including that of the 
Maritime Milling Co. Nearly 17,000 
employees of the Buffalo jlant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. were affected. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


POSTPONE ENFORCEMENT 
OF CASSAVA FLOUR LAW 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Philippines’ 
cassava flour law, officially effective 
from June 16, will not be enforced in 
the near future because a very limit- 
ed supply of cassava makes enforce- 
ment impossible, according to infor- 
mation reported by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce office here. 

Designed to promote the Philippine 
cassava industry, the law provided 
the importers of wheat flour must buy 
Philippine cassava flour in prescribed 
amounts up to a maximum of 30% of 
their wheat flour purchases. Sales of 
cassava flour and wheat flour by 
wheat flour importers would then 
have to be made in the same propor- 
tion. 














BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MILL EXPANDS 


MARYSVILLE, KANSAS — Work 
is progressing rapidly on the new 
addition now being built at Larabee 
Mills here. The new construction is 
of concrete blocks and structural 
steel with cement floors. It will have 
two floors, producing an 80 by 40 ft. 
of floor space each. 





KANSAS CITY—Last month’s cat- 
astrophic flood here, as it affected 
the city’s industrial area and specifi- 
cally the Columbian Steel Tank Co., is 
detailed in words and pictures in a 
booklet sent by the company to its 
50,000 customers in 13 states, show- 
ing them how the plant suffered. 

Titled, “Black Friday the 13th,” the 
booklet contains 32 pages of photo- 
graphs of the flood and its aftermath 
by Ralph S. Robinson, director of ad- 
vertising and public relations for the 
company, and a descriptive foreword 
by Joseph M. Kramer, president of 
Columbian. 

A portion of Mr. Kramer's descrip- 
tion follows: 





The “Black Friday Story” 


“Black Friday the 13th . July, 
1951. Time . . . 11:20 a.m. Place... 
The concrete flood wall on the Mis- 
souri side of the Kaw River, man’s 
puny barrier protecting the central 
industrial district of Kansas City 
from a flood swollen torrent. Here at 
a point where the Santa Fe Railroad 
cut the dikes, a sandbagged gate 
suddenly gave way and the great 
Kansas River roared through the 
opening, then sloshed over revet- 
ments to juncture with the Missouri. 

“It sent a wall of water 3 feet 





BAILING OUT—Many photographs were taken of the disastrous flood which 
inundated the industrial area of Kansas City last month—some of the best work in front of the firm’s offices—on the fire escape of the building at the 
were incorporated in a boeklet published by the Columbian Steel Tank Co. left may be seen a stranded worker. In the center, the flood debris on 12th 
to show how its operations were affected. Titled “Black Friday the 13th,” the St. is being towed out through river silt 18 in. deep by wreckers. At the right, 

leaflet describes the disaster from the Columbian standpoint. Three of the again along 12th St., lumber, crushed automobiles and large trucks make a 

photographs, taken by Ralph S. Robinson, director of advertising and public flood conglomerate on all sides of the. Columbian plant, 


high at 15 miles an hour to the big 
bluff just east of the Columbian Steel 
Tank Co. Four hours later produc- 
tion facilities, storage lots and car- 
loading areas were under more than 
15 feet of muddy water. Later that 
night the debris-strewn waste had 
risen to a depth exceeding the 1903 
flood by 5 ft. 2 in. 

“Meanwhile, Columbiai. employees 
had received their first warning of the 
impending disaster. Several blocks 
from the main office building, work- 
men saw the engulfing tide rolling 


down Genesee St. from the Kansas 
City stock yards. 

“In less than a quarter of an hour 
from the time the Santa Fe flood 
gate crumpled, and only nine hectic 
minutes after our switchboard warn- 
ing there was no escape by foot from 
our buildings or the stranded ve- 
hicles.” 

Mr. Kramer recalls the first flood 
Columbian experienced, in 1903, tell- 
ing how his father successfully faced 
the task of salvage and cleaning up, 
then enlarged the plant and extended 
operations in the ensuing, years. 

Full production is anticipated about 
Sept. 1, Mr. Kramer states in con- 
cluding his portion of the booklet. 


relations for Columbian, are reproduced above. At the left, rescue crews 


al Oa 
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Futures Trading Volume Gains 


Sharply; Prices Vary Widely 


WASHINGTON — Futures trading 
in agricultural commodities in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, was 
marked by wide price movements and 
greatly increased trading activity, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. 

Records of the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority in the 12-month 
period corresponding approximately 
with the first year of jhe Korean con- 
flict show the volume of futures trad- 
ing increased 50% or more in cotton, 
wool tops, eggs, oats, grain sorghums, 
cottonseed oil, soybean oil, soybean 
oil meal and flaxseed. Activity was 
greater in 17 of the 20 commodities 
under the Commodity Exchange Act 
in which there was trading in the 1951 
fiscal year. 

The cotton futures volume, largest 
of any commodity in value of trading, 
increased from 52,697,000 bales in the 
year ended June 30, 1950, to 79,068,000 
bales in the year ended June 30, 1951. 
Seventy-five per cent of the trading 
was on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, 24% on the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, and about 1% on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

Futures trading in each of five 
commodities—cottonseed oil, soybean 
oil, soybean oil meal, eggs and grain 
sorghums—was the largest on record. 
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‘The Bnice of th 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Diclsith, 4 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MI LLS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














The cottonseed oil volume, prin- 
cipally on the New York Produce Ex- 
change, amounted to 7,331,700,000 Ib., 
an increase of 61.7% over the previous 
fiscal year. Interest in soybean oil 
futures increased greatly, both on the 
New York exchange and on the mar- 
ket opened last summer by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. Total trading 
cn both markets amounted to 3,532,- 
620,000 Ib. during the fiscal year, 
compared with 227,100,0IW) Ib. on the 
New York market during the preced- 
ing year. 

Total trading in grain futures on 
the Chicago, Minneapolis and Kansas 
City grain exchanges was also some- 
what larger than in the previous year. 

Wheat futures trading on all mar- 
kets amounting to 4,675,715,000 bu., 
and trading in corn of 2,236,588,000 
bu., represented increases of about 
11% in both commodities as compared 
with the 1949-50 fiscal year. The vol- 
ume in oat futures was 1,617,253,000 
bu., an increase of 54.3%, and in rye 
576,206,000 bu., a decrease of 0.9%. 

The soybean futures market on the 
Chicago Board of Trade continued to 
attract a very large volume of trad- 
ing during the year, the dollar value 
of futures transactions being exceed- 
ed only by that in cotton and wheat. 
However, the volume of trading in 
soybeans, approximately 2,900,000,000 
bu., was 18% below the record level 
reached in the preceding year. 

There was generally increased ac- 
tivity during the year in the futures 
markets for livestock feedstuffs, in- 
cluding bran and shorts, on the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade and cotton- 
seed oil meal and soybean oil meal on 
the Memphis Merchants Exchange. 
The largest trading volume was in 
soybean oil meal, amounting to 2,292,- 
000 tons, an increase of 103.6% over 
the preceding year. 

With the increasing production and 
utilization of grain sorghums for live- 
stock feed and for export, trading in 





TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 














Floral and Geometric Designs in Popular Colors 


Write, Wire or Phone For Quotations 
on Mente Dainty Print Bags Today! 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. Dept. N 
Box 1008 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah . New Orleans 7 * Houston 1 


Sales Offices or Representatives in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Cincinnati and other large cities 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century and 
more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 





Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, SPpes, ann. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











irk 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Jal 








'HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 
The 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


0 One year $4 CO Two years $7 
O Billme OBillmyfirm (OI am sending payment 
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PS Se 


IMPERIAL 


Here in the heart of the wheat belt we 
get to know our neighbors very well. They 
are the people we depend on for top quality 
wheats and they never disappoint us. 


For example, there’s Dave Robertson. Back 
in 1891, as a young man, Dave made a deal 
to farm a quarter section of a neighbor’s land 
and that agreement stands today. For each 
of those 60 years, Dave has raised excellent 
wheat on the land and delivered it to the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. This year, at the 
age of 83, over the protests of his family, he 
insisted on cutting his share of the wheat 
and operated the combine until he harvested 
1,000 bu. that day. 


There are many of Dave's kind of folks be- 

hind the faithful and reliable quality of Wal- 

_ nut Creek flours. That’s why we know our 

F wheats so well and why the baker can always 
rely on these famous brands. 




















The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 














Call... 


Visor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 







=good milling wheat! 
Vidor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 


for baking strength! 
Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 













GANSAS CITY 6. mrSssSOURT 









the futures market for the commod- 
ity conducted by the Kansas City 
Board of Trade was resumed last De- 
cember and attained a larger volume 
than at any time since trading was 
begun in 1944. 

In most commodities the month-end 
average of open contracts (traders’ 
holdings) was above the level of the 
previous year, and in some commodi- 
ties reflected increased hedging in the 
futures markets by merchants and 
processors. 

Open contracts in wheat showed an 
increase of 15%, compared with the 
previous year, corn 11%, oats 59.9%, 
cotton 33.2%, wool tops 25%, cottcn- 
seed oil 39.8% and eggs 21.7%. In 
soybeans there was a decrease of 
27.4%. 

For some commodities, including 
wheat, corn, oats and cotton, open 
contracts classified as hedging by 
large traders subject to the reporting 
requirements under the Commodity 
Exchange Act were larger than in the 
previous year. This increased hedging 
accounted in part for the increase in 
total open contracts. In eggs and 
wool tops, reported hedging positions 
averaged approximately the same as 
in the previous year, while for soy- 
beans, cottonseed oil and lard they 
were appreciably smaller than a year 
earlier. 


Prices Fluctuate Widely 


Prices of commodity futures ranged 
widely during the year, advancing 
from the outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict in June, 1950, to the late winter 
and early spring of 1951 and then de- 
clining generally in April, May and 
June, 1951. On some commodities with 
sharp advances, ceilings on futures 
prices were set by the Office of Price 
Stabilization in the late winter or 
early spring of 1951. These included 
cotton, wool tops, soybeans, soybean 
oil, cottonseed oil, soybean oil meal 
and cottonseed oil meal. 

The old crop futures in most of 
these commodities sold at or near ceil- 
ing levels in the February-April pe- 
riod, but trading in new crop futures 
remained below ceilings. New crop 
prices of these commodities receded 
sharply in April and May, and after 
the expiration of the May deliveries, 
prices of all futures in these commodi- 
ties were below ceiling levels. 

The average closing price of all fu- 
tures on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, which was 32.67¢ lb. on the 
first trading day in July, 1950, ad- 
vanced to a peak of 43.09¢ March 8, 
1951, an increase of 10.42¢. On March 
8 and other subsequent days there 
was substantial trading in the near 
futures (March and May) at the ceil- 
ing level of 45.39¢ lb., but prices of 
new crop futures declined. From the 
peak on March 8, the average closing 
price of all futures on the New York 
market declined to 36.33¢ at the end 
of June, a decrease of nearly 7¢ Ib. 

The range in wool top futures dur- 
ing the fiscal year, amounting to $2.45 
lb., was greater than the price of the 
commodity at the beginning of the 
year. The high was $4.32 lb. (March 
future), reached on Jan. 24, 1951, and 
the price of the July future at the 
end of June was $2.475. 

Cottonseed oil futures ranged from 
a low of 14.97¢ lb July 5, 1950, to a 
high of 28.70¢ Jan. 16, 1951. The clos- 
ing price of the near (July) future 
at the end of June, 1951, was 17.80¢. 
The corresponding prices for soybean 
oil futures on the New York Produce 
Exchange were 10.75¢ on July 7, 1950, 
21.80¢ Jan. 31, 1951, and 14.30¢ at 
the end of June, 1951. 

The range of futures prices during 
the year for wheat and corn was ap- 
proximately 50¢ bu., oats 35¢, rye 78¢, 
and soybeans $1.19. 
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We know of flours that cost less 
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Asa customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 


with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 
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e: The Flour Distributor’s 
= Viewpoint eee by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





\ N 7 E recently read that the rea- 
son for the reduced number 
of failures among wholesale 
and retail distributors was the liber- 
alized extension of credit. This may 
be very true, but certainly it is cre- 
ating a most unsound economy. Ob- 
viously, a company may not be forced 
into bankruptcy or to close its busi- 
ness through over-extending credit, 
but that does not mean that it is in a 
sound financial position. 

That is particularly true of whole- 
sale distributors of flour and other 
food products. Most of these foods 
enjoy a rapid turnover, and there is 
no reason to extend long credit terms 
for them. The capital investment is 
not as high as that involved with 
automobiles and household appliances. 
To over-extend credits on food prod- 
ucts is simply inviting disaster. 

In view of the uncertainty of future 
business conditions, it is more impor- 
tant than ever for wholesale flour 
distributors to watch credit closely. 
Merely to keep a retail baker or gro- 
cer in business by permitting credits 
to go past the danger point is utterly 
ridiculous and can only lead to the 
ultimate bankruptcy of the wholesale 
distributor himself. 





DANGER OF HIGH TAXES—When 
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a company the size of General Mills, 
Inc., increases its sales volume by 
approximately 10%, and at the same 
time its net earnings decline; every- 
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DECLINE IN JUNE 


WASHINGTON — Dollar sales of 
wholesale grocers in June were even 
corresponding 
month last year but were off 2% 
from May, 1951, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. Sales during the 
first six months of 1951 were up 12% 
from the corresponding period in 
1950. Inventories (cost) at the end of 
June were down 4% from the end of 
May, 1951, but were 22% larger than 
at the end of June last year. 
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one should stop to think about the 
encroachment of federal and ,other 
taxes on private business. Under our 
economy the government is depend- 
ent for its income on personal and 
company incomes. If these incomes 
are over-taxed, the whole economy is 
bound to suffer. 

While we have used General Mills 
as an example of what taxes are do- 
ing to net incomes of business, the 
situation is probably more important 
among wholesale grocers and flour 
jobbers, for they have much less lee- 
way available to them. It is true that 
our government must have available 
the necessary funds to carry on its 
necessary activities, but there must 
be a limit beyond which those activi- 
ties should not go. . 

The only recourse that flour and 
other food distributors have in han- 
dling this problem is to keep in as 
close touch as possible, either per- 
sonally or through their trade asso- 
ciations, with their senators and rep- 
resentatives. Distributors should re- 
mind congressmen continuously that 
there is a limit beyond which taxes 
may not go if our economy is to be 
maintained. Perhaps then some good 
may be done. 


INCONSISTENCY OF CONTROLS— 
In discussing the scare headlines 
which have come out of Washington 
in past months, Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., pointed out the un- 
fair position in which they place gro- 
cery manufacturers and all engaged 
in the food industry. 

“It is quite understandable,” Mr. 
Willis said, “that the American peo- 
ple are confused and disturbed by 
these headlines. They can easily give 
the public the impression that the 
grocery manufacturers and processors 
are profiteering and, moreover, that 
they are asking the government to 
guarantee them a profit. On both 
points, nothing could be further from 
the truth.” 

As Mr. Willis states, there have 
been so many conflicting reports em- 
anating from Washington that not 
only is the public confused, but manu- 
facturers and distributors are equally 
up in the air. We thought there was 
confusion among government control 
agencies during World War II, but 
that was minor as compared with the 
present unfortunate situation. The 
only remedy we can suggest is for 
trade associations and individuals to 
keep in touch with senators and rep- 
resentatives, constantly pointing out 
the seriousness and unfairness of the 
situation, until such time as relief can 
be obtained. 

e 


BROKER RELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE—tThe creation of a broker rela- 
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tions committee by the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction. 
As explained by Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of the organization, “the com- 
munity of interest between the manu- 
facturer and the broker is emphasized 
by the increasing number of GMA 
members who are now using brokers.” 

We wonder if it might not be ad- 
vantageous for the Millers National 
Federation to appoint a committee of 
this kind. It is true that the National 
Association of Flour Distributors has 
a conference committee which con- 
fers with representatives of the mill- 
ing organization when problems arise, 
but there are no scheduled meetings, 
and too often meetings have to be 
called after trouble has started 

The ultimate interests of both mill- 
ers and brokers are the same—to sell 
fiour. The closer the cooperation be- 
tween these two groups, the better it 
will be for all concerned. We would 
like to see this spirit of working 
closely together developed further by 
both millers and brokers. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHOLESALERS’ GROUP 
PLANS FALL MEETING 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn. has announced 
plans for a fall meeting, to be held 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2 at the Hotel Statler 
in Washington ; 

Featured prominently in the meet- 
ing will be price and production con- 
trol officials and U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials. There will be a 
roundtable discussion by wholesale 
grocers on current operating prob- 
lems. 


GROCERY STORE SALES 
SHOW INCREASE 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that in- 
dependent grocery stores’ sales in 
June showed an increase of 3% over 
sales in May. Compared with June 
of last year, sales during the month 
were up 11%. For the first six 
months of 1951, sales were 11% high- 
er than for the corresponding period 
last year. Chain food store sales in 
June were reported at $1,021 mil- 
lion, up 23% from June, 1950, and, 
after seasonal adjustments, down 
slightly from May this year. 
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Macaroni Production in First Half 
of Year Shows Increase of 15% 


With Americans eating more maca- 
roni products than ever before, maca- 
roni production increased approxi- 
mately 15% for the first six months 
of 1951 as compared with the first 
half of 1950, according to Robert M. 
Green, secretary of the National 
Macaroni Institute. 

To meet the increasing demand for 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodles, 
Mr. Green reported, manufacturers 
in the six months ending June 30 
turned out a total of 519,052,406 Ib. 
macaroni products, representing an 
increase of 70,133,060 lb. over a year 
earlier. 

Pointing out that the first half of 
the year usually accounts for about 
47% of annual production, Mr. Green 
predicted that total production of 
macaroni for 1951 will be consider- 
ably over 1 billion pounds, compared 
with a total of 957,468,733 Ib. in 1950. 

“Increasing public awareness of the 
nutritional and economical advantages 
of macaroni, spaghetti and egg 
noodles is helping to increase the 
sales of macaroni products,” Mr. 
Green said. “Budget-conscious home- 
makers know that macaroni prod- 
ucts made from high protein wheat 
and supplemented with meat, cheese, 
eggs, fish and other nutritious foods 
can provide healthy, satisfying meals 
at low cost.” 

Aggressive advertising, public re- 
lations and merchandising techniques 
used by the macaroni industry and by 
producers of other foods which com- 
bine well with the macaroni products 
also are helping to boost macaroni 
sales, he said. 

“This year’s National Macaroni 
Week will be held Oct. 18-27, and it 
will have a tremendous impact upon 
sales,” Mr. Green predicted. ‘With 
the biggest advertising and merchan- 
dising campaign in the history of the 








macaroni industry, every consumer 
will be made conscious of Macaroni 
Week and the macaroni products dur- 
ing the 10-day period.” 

In the past 10 years, Mr. Green 
noted, Americans have increased their 
macaroni products consumption from 
an annual per capita rate of about 
5 lb. to more than 7 Ib., based on 
current production figures. The maca- 
roni industry's immediate goal is to 
double that figure by getting every 
American family to serve macaroni 
products at least once a week, Mr. 
Green said. 


————-BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW INSTITUTE MEMBERS 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — Two new 
regular members of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute have been announced 
by Allen R. Cornelius, secretary. They 
are the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. 
and the Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ind. These memberships will 
be represented by Wayne Lightfoot 
and M. W. Fuhrer, respectively. 
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Britaian’s Acquired Taste 
for Bread 


NE of the principal topics of dis- 
cussion among millers assembled 
in London for meetings of the Na- 
tional Association of British and Irish 
Millers was that of the fortification 
or enrichment of bread. They knew 
all the arguments for and against the 
addition of synthetic vitamin B,, 
which is distinguishable in bread only 
by chemical analysis, and most of 
them knew that British millers were 
the first millers in the world to go 
into and adopt this method of fortifi- 
cation or enrichment. The process was 
discontinued almost as soon as it was 
begun because of the order for a high- 
er extraction rate, but the millers of 
the U.S.A., under no similar restraint, 
adopted it enthusiastically, and lately 
they have been celebrating the first 
decennial period of the program. 
There is, however, a division of 
opinion in this country as to the wis- 
dom of reviving the matter, and one 
of the objections is founded on..the 
belief that public taste in the past 10 
years or so has undergone a change. 
A large number of children and young 
people have no standards of compari- 
son between prewar white bread and 
the present “national” bread. They 
are accustomed to the flavor of the 
latter and millers with children who 
have introduced them to white bread 
to test their preference have found 
to their surprise that the children 
prefer bread made from national (or 
81% extraction) flour. If this is the 
case, then bread has ceased to be a 
neutral food and has become some- 
thing that is eaten for its own sake 
and because of its own flavor. Further, 
the question of enrichment scarcely 
arises, except from the point of view 
of availability of bran, etc., as animal 
feed. 
It is, of course, realized that the 
logical objection to fortification, ex- 
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pressed in some quarters, is contained 
in the question: “Why take out an 
element merely to replace it with a 
synthetic dose?” The answer is equal- 
ly logical, if not quite as acceptable 
to the objectors. It is, in the first 
place, that the supply of animal feed- 
ingstuffs would be increased and, in 
the second place, that the synthetic 
article could not be distinguished in 
any way whatever except by chemical 
analysis. It is a simple issue, but one 
could argue about it indefinitely and 
arrive nowhere in the end. For our 
own part, we are in favor of supply- 
ing consumers with what they pre- 





fer. If they want white bread, they 
should be able to obtain it, just as 
those who prefer brown or wholemeal 
bread claim that their type of bread 
should be available. Whether the 
white bread should be fortified or un- 
fortified is another matter. There is 
no more reason or justification for 
forcing any person to eat leeks who 
prefers carrots than there is in mak- 
ing a common type of bread and no 
other kind. Knowledge and experience 
should never be inactive and there 
are many ways of using these acquire- 
ments to advantage in the food trades. 
—Milling, Liverpool, England. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








25 Years Ago: 


Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 


Cal., was promoting after school 
lunches—“the 4th meal at 4.” 
The Canada Biscuit Co. was 


formed through the merger of five 
of Canada’s leading biscuit manufac- 
turing firms, the McCormick Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., the Montreal Biscuit Co., 
Ltd., the Paulin-Chambers Co., Ltd., 
the J. A. Marven Co., Ltd., and the 
North West Biscuit Co., Ltd. 


Barberry eradication was being 
vigorously carried on in the North- 
west as the best way of controlling 
grain rust infection. 


50 Years Ago: 


Only 11 days before he became 
president of the U.S., through the 
assassination of William McKinley 
by an anarchist, Theodore Roosevelt 
was a guest in The Northwestern 





“A while back,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 













Roller Mills, “I let out that there’d be a lot better chance 
. for peace in this tarnation world ef’n 
we'd let Mis’ Fetchit and Mis’ Gromy- 
ko get together and rinse out the in- 
ternational linen, an’ I dunno but I 
was a little more than half right. 


LN 
~' 


Feller up at the next ford 
showed me a piece in the 
paper sayin’ that the chair- 


‘4 woman of the Association of Country- 

women of the World reckoned the United 
Nations might amount to a little more than a 
pan of ashes ef’n it could be put in apple pie 
simply by havin’ a housewife walk through the 


corridor luggin’ a fresh-baked pie in one hand an’ a rollin’ 


pin in the other.” 





Miller’s newly-opened club room. It 
was upon this occasion that he be- 
came the first of many thousands of 
subsequent visitors to sign the guest 
register. From Minneapolis, where he 
had been fixing political fences, Col. 
Roosevelt went east on a hunting 
trip, from which he was recalled by 
McKinley’s death. 


The ninth annual convention of the 
Winter Wheat Millers League, held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., was eloquently 
concerned with an old problem—how 
to meet the com- 
petition of spring 
wheat. M. H. Da- 
vis of Shelby, 
Ohio, the presi- 
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INDIANAPOLIS ; 





dent, thus key- 
noted: 
“What we 


should do in the 
extension of 
trade is the liv- 
ing, burning 
question with us. 
I believe that it 
is possible to do 
a great deal in 
the way of in- 
creasing the sale 
of winter wheat 
flour, and it is 
for you, gentle- 
men, assembled 
here today, to 
suggest ways and 
means by which 
this can be ac- 
complished. A 
thorough adver- 
tising of our 
products, which 
will require money and thought and 
time, is incumbent upon us. Winter 
wheat flour should seek not only for- 
eign markets, but it should seek more 
of the markets of our own country; 
and we should suffer less of the dis- 
placement that we of the winter 
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wheat millers are unfortunately fa- 
miliar with. It rests with us to for- 
mulate means by which we may push 
the sale of our goods in markets from 
which we have been displaced.” 

S. Thruston Ballard made an ad- 
dress devoted entirely to this sub- 
ject. The flavor of it is in this para- 
graph: 

“It is absurd to say that spring 
wheat flour is as good as winter 
wheat flour. Look at the French 
bread; is there any better in the 
world? That is made of winter flour. 
So is Vienna bread. The spring wheat 
men have been saying their flour was 
better for so long and so loud that 
they have absolutely convinced a 
good many people and now actually 
seem surprised that anybody should 
doubt their statement,” 


75 Years Ago: 


Death came to John Hecker, who 
with his brother George had been 
milling flour in New York City for 
three decades, establishing the foun- 
dation of what was to become Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. Since 
1833 they had been bakers. (Hecker’s 
farina, one of the first specialized 
and branded cereals, was brought out 
in 1846, and by 1852 the Heckers had 
successfully introduced a self-rising 
flour, which probably was the earliest 
commercial product of this kind in 
America.) 

Henry C. Yaeger & Co.’s Anchor 
mill at St. Louis was destroyed by 
fire; loss, $110,000. 

The 40-run mill of J. A. Christian 
& Co. in Minneapolis was reputed to 
be the largest in the U.S.—perhaps 
in the world. 

e@®ee 

French macaroni manufacturers 
get their durum supply principally 
from North Africa. 


eee 
GINGERBREAD MEN 


Yesterday’s grandmothers seemed to 
know when 

Children were hungry for ginger- 
bread men, 

And into the oven along with the pies 

Went pans full of men with currants 
for eyes. 


But grandmothers’ lives must be bus- 
ier now, 

Or maybe they never had time to 
learn how 

Alluring are spicy brown men who 
just beg 

A child to bite off a crisp arm or leg. 


Alas for the youngsters who never 
have known 

A “baked-just-for-you, dear,” man of 
their own! 

And how lucky were we whose grand- 
mothers made 

Our gingerbread men in an endless 
parade! 

Eloise Wade Hackett 
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THE FEED TECHNOLOGY SCHOOL 


HE tremendous and often tumultuous de- 

velopment of the commercial feed industry 
is one of the most remarkable industrial phe- 
nomena of our times. It is not surprising that the 
industry should have found itself in an almost 
continuous state of split britches and busted but- 
tons. Commercial exploitation and nutritional ad- 
vancement have run nip and tuck. Sometimes one 
has led, sometimes the other. But it now seems 
clear that the moment has come to provide an 
adequate scientific support for the feed colossus. 
Such timely support is provided for by the feed 
industry’s leaders in a national school of feed 
technology which is to be established at Kansas 
State College. 

A brief but energetic campaign to provide 
funds for this institution, in which it was pleasant 
to find our associate publication Feedstuffs taking 
a prominent part, has come to a successful issue. 
Not all the money needed has been subscribed 
but there is enough to warrant the beginning of 
building operations. Meant’me curricula, faculty 
and all the paraphernalia of technical education 
have been put in readiness for the enrolment of 
students. A specialized course in feed milling tech- 
nology will lead to a full college degree. 

The project is designed to give highly trained 
men to the feed industry in increasing numbers 
and to make possible extensive testing and re- 
search work for the benefit of the industry as a 
whole. The school will bridge a gap between re- 
search in animal nutrition and the manufacture 
of formula feeds. It will include research on such 
things as labor costs, stabilizing formulas, grind- 
ing, mixing, pelleting, handling of liquid ingredi- 
ents and many other phases of production. 

Thus, in the words of the advisory committee 
which has handled the fund drive, ‘a promising 
start has been made toward the objective of 
supplying talented college men, disciplined, trained 
and equipped for the technical phase of the formu- 
la feed industry.” As the committee also has said, 
“the industry must attract these men, must sell 
itself and its opportunities to the talent that is 
now going elsewhere.” 

Of commensurate importance is the prestige 
the school will give to the formula feed manu- 
facturing industry. The fact that such a curricu- 
lum is offered by one of the leading agricultural 
colleges of the world gives recognition to the 
spectacular progress and current important status 
of the industry. 

Realization of the project marks a great date 
in feed industry history. The progressive men 
who developed the idea of the school and who 
have worked to make it a reality are deserving 
of the highest praise, which in no less degree 
should go also to the donors whose generosity 
has brought the plan to fruition. 

ee 8s 
PENNIES FROM HEAVEN 


N agreement between two parties cannot be 
AS a success unless both sides are satis- 
fied with the deal. On this premise the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement cannot be described as 
the resounding success its sponsors anticipated. 
Now at the half-way mark, the agreement finds 
itself the subject of grumbles by governments 
and growers alike. The exporters want more 
money and the importers refuse to pay up. How- 
ever, some one will crack a whip and the old 
carthorse will start moving again with not a 
few dissatisfied riders. 

The agreement's popularity rating in Canada 
has reached an all-time low. Introduced to the 
wheat producers as an “open sesame” to prosperity, 
the feeling is now one of resentment and discon- 
tent. The farmers want more money and do not 
care whether it comes from the pockets of their 
fellow taxpayers or their wheat and flour custom- 
ers across the water. Partly to blame is the 
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policy of the Canadian government in quoting 
an agreement price, both for home and export, 
alongside a so-called “free” price which farmers 
erroneously look upon as the true world price. As 
a result one hears accusations of “we farmers are 
subsidizing the Canadian bread eater” and “Can- 
ada is providing cheap bread for Britain.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth for only a limited 
proportion of Canadian production is sold on the 
“free” market and if, indeed, the whole crop 
could be sold “freely” then assuredly the price 
would slide. The truth of this is not lost upon 
the farmers though they feel that the price 
would still be way above the agreement ceiling. 

Naturally, a Canadian farmer is justifiably 
aggrieved when he sees a customer adding to his 
supplies of wheat by purchasing at 20% over 
agreement prices from Russia and the Argentine. 
Italy is a notable example in this connection and 
one of the reasons for paying such inflated prices 
was the need to conserve dollars. 

The wheat growers of Canada have a griev- 
ance. And they might be tempted to ventilate that 
grievance by cutting back acreages, thus reduc- 
ing supplies to a world hungry for wheat. But the 
farmers must be careful that they do not price 
themselves out of the market. If the price of 
wheat in terms of scarce dollars is too high, then 
importing countries will step up their indigenous 
production or make a deal with neighbors able to 
sell wheat for sterling. 

The resumption of talks for an inter-European 
grain pact is a significant development, for in- 
vited to participate in the discussions are Russia 
and some of her Eastern European satellites, all 
potential exporters of wheat. Though some strong 
North American wheats may continue to be re- 
quired, dollar wheat might well become a luxury 
which European nations would buy in strictly 
limited quantities. 

The time is rapidly coming when both the U.S. 
and Canada will have to look at the currency 
question and decide whether an arrangement can 
be made whereby dependence upon the dollar can 
be cut. The restoration of sterling convertibility 
would be one solution, though the present balance 
of payments makes this impracticable according 
to the economists. But without European markets 
the North American wheat and flour trade would 
find restricted outlets for its production. 

Euro-American trade generally has been bol- 
stered by relief provided from the generous pock- 
ets of the U.S. taxpayers, but this cannot go on 
forever. Uncle Joe Stalin's greatest weapon is 
economic, and it must be amusing for him to 
observe the chaos which results from the divi- 
sion of the free world into two distinct currency 
areas. 

Within a matter of months the pundits will 
have to start rewriting the International Wheat 
Agreement. An important question will be not 
what will be paid but how. 


FOOD AND THE “THREE R’S” 


COMMITTEE which was appointed by the 

Minneapolis -Restaurant Assn. when the 
superintendent of schools requested a study of the 
lunchroom program takes exception to what it 
calls “the philosophy” of school authorities that 
a lunch system “is part of the educational costs 
of the community.” It comments that the teach- 
ing of food values and nutrition may be a neces- 
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sary cost but that “donating lunches to those 
able to pay is not necessary.” 

Thus it is quite clear that the restaurant 
people are out of step with the march of Social- 
ism in our midst. While school lunches are not 
yet a universal feature of public education they 
have become a part of public policy as formulated 
in Washington. Beginning in depression days, 
when the purpose was to make temporary use of 
surplus foods in such a way as to bring emergency 
relief to a portion of the school population, the 
free or subsidized school lunch has advanced so 
far under the banner of our new socialized order 
as to constitute a permanent political institution. 
Congress appropriates upwards of a hundred 
million dollars annually to supply food for school 
children, and cooperating communities add many 
millions more from their own school budgets. 

As the Minneapolis restaurant keepers very 
properly complain, the educational philosophy now 
gives food a status equivalent to that of the “three 
r’s.” Free or subsidized food is for all. The manna 
falls alike upon needy and affluent. This is justi- 
fied partly on the ground that it prevents self- 
consciousness and perhaps inferiority complex on ° 
the part of the needy. But the philosophy goes 
much farther. It makes the school lunch a part 
of the social revolution that aims at economic 
equality through redistribution of wealth. 

This widened purpose has been clearly stated 
by some of the congressional proponents of free 
school lunches and by those who labor persistently 
for legislation that would put public schools under 
federal control. Extremists among these crusaders 
would go so far as to take free food into the 
pupil’s home. There is perhaps as much logic in 
this as there is in the lunch at school, for if a 
child must be helped with that he probably ought 
also to be insured the right kind of breakfast 
and dinner as well. And if that is logic a parental 
budget deficient with respect to the family grocery 
bill ought surely to be supplemented from the 
public till! True, we haven't actually come along 
quite as far as this, but isn’t it fair to plot a 
probability from the very obvious trend? 

e®*ee 

Flour is not the only food to feel increasing 
insecurity on the grocer’s shelf. Rice has its trou- 
bles, too. The rice industry's problem is even 
greater in kind, for the grocery store is its only 
outlet. Hence a great hue and cry for better 
merchandising. The Rice Millers Assn. aired its 
troubles recently and heard a gloomy forecast 
from Watson Rogers, president of the National 
Food Brokers Assn. Not only is there a more 
and more desperate scramble for space on the 
grocery shelf but, said Mr. Rogers, the export 
market threatens to contract and produce an inter- 
national surplus when foreign producing areas 
return to normal production. 

e®*ee 
AT THE POINT OF RELAXATION 

HILE success in great measure has at- 

tended the Common Sense Weight Re- 
duction promotion which was made possible by 
the fortuitous diet experimentations of Dr. Ruth 
M. Leverton, a critical stage has been reached in 
the efforts of millers and bakers to convert 
her scientific findings into fruitful advancement 
of the cause of bread. The promotion work initi- 
ated by the Millers National Federation has done 
well up to this point. A southern chain bakery 
currently has re-ordered Common Sense Weight 
Reduction leaflets for a third time, bringing its 
total usage to 115,000 copies. Orders have reached 
the grand total of a million and a half. But all 
that has been done to date is merely a beginning. 
The work must go on. It should be sustained and 
accelerated. A point has been reached in the 
promotion when there is danger of relaxation. The 
initial effort demands further effort if the promis- 
ing harvest of success is to be reaped. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding 
among the country s finest flours. 


Cagle 





ROLLER MILL COMPANY — 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA Cd 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














































Milled 
from Country-Ran 


Country 


Wheat located in 
the heart of 







America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section, os 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 
change and the New York Carb market: 


High Low Close Close 

Aug. Aug. 

0. 7. 

: 1951 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc. 34% 23% 31% +=32 

a 19%, 406% 48 418% 

Pid. $3.2 100% 89% "897% 97% 

Am, € jena 131% 71% 123 122% 
Pfd. . 204 171 204 *200 
A-D-M Co. : 60 47% 57% 60 

Borden . as 52 16 48% 48°4 

Burry Bis. Corp. 5% 2 3% 41% 
Cow. Baking Co. 21% 17 19 19 
Pid. $5.50 99 93% o4 "O54 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 78% 66 75 7 
Pfd. $7 186 166% *174 174 


Cream of Ww heat 29%, 25% 26%, 26% 

Dow Chemical 122% 77% 122% 113% 
Pid, $4 A 111% 101 *104% *104% 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd 267% 180% *255 *253 


**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 


13 
Gen. Baking Co. 12 10% 1% 
Pd. $8 162 149 *158 *158 
Gen. Foods Corp. 48% 405% 43% 434 


Pfd, $3.50 165 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 
Pfd. 3% % 1 
Pid. 5% 13 

i 

1 





Gr, A&P Tea Co. 


129% 131% 133 
11% 9% 10% 
110% 60 


100% 163 





Pfd. $7 y 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 
Pid, $4 
Proc. & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 31% 35% 
Pid. $6 i 140% 143% 
Ralston Purina 
Co,, $3.75 Pfd 103 92 944% *93 
St. Regis Pa. Co.. 16% 11% 16% 16% 
Pid. $4.40 104 89% 90% 93 
Std. Brands, Inc. 264% 21% 22% 22% 
Pid. $4.50 96 87 a9 89%, 
tSterling Drug 45% 36% 413% 44, 
Pid. $3.50 104% 90 97 "96 
Sensh. Bis., Inc. 64 56 61 60%, 
United Biscuit 
of America 35 29% 32% 32% 
Ptd. $4.50 169 102 *103 105 
Victor Ch. Wks. 3456 27% 31% 305% 
Pfd, $3.50 100% 91% 93% -*93%, 
Wagner Baking 
Co., Pfd. 115 106 *106 
Ward Bak. Co. 21% 17% 17% 18% 
Pfd. $5.50 104 99 100% *101% 
Bid Asked 
*Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14% 16 
*Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. 16% 17% 
*standard Milling Co. 9% 105% 


*Previous close. 
+Over counter. 
cals, Inc, 

Closing bid — asked 
not traded Aug, 17: 


**Midwest stock market. 
¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 


prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp of 


ew York 24% 25% 
Horn & Hardart Corp of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 105% 106%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp of 
New York, $8 Pfd 140 145 
Omar, Ine. 19 19% 
Wagner Baking Co. 6% 6%, 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 5u% 5% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
Aug. Aug. 
3, 10, 
1951 1951 1951 
Canada Bread 4.75 2.65 3.00 3.15 
Pid. B 56 5 48%, 50 
Can. Bakeries 105% 8% 16% #«101 


Can, Food Prod.. 4.60 3.00 3.55 3.50 
A $ 





" 5% 6% 7 
Pfd. 70 56% 58 58 
Catelli Food, B 25 18 19 19% 
Federal Grain 16 il 14% 14% 
Pfd. 24 21% 21% 23% 
Gen, Bakeries 3.60 2.30 3.50 3.60 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 102 96 96 96 
Lake of the Woods 38 27% 31% £33 
Maple Leaf Mig. 19 ™% i™% x 
Mid-Pacific Grain 26% 8% 10 10% 
Ogilvie ar 25 21 244% 25 
Purity F r 9 6 a, 9 
Pfd. 54% 46% 51% =51% 


St. Lawrence 





Flour, Pfd. 120 120 120 
Toronto Eleys. 11% 13% 13% 
United Grain, A 17% 18 18 
George Weston 23 23% 235 

Pid. 444% 93 944% 94% 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Catelli Food, A 12 13% 
Consolidated Bakeries i% x 
Inter-City Bakeries 14 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 144 
McCabe Grain, A 10% 11% 
McCabe Grain, B 10 il 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 165 
Reliance Grain 60 
St. Lawrence Flour 1 
Woods Mfg. 39 45 
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Specialists in 


the milling of 


FINE 


BAKERY 
FLOUR 


Hard Spring 
Wheat 


¢ Hard Winter 
Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 


* Cake Flours * Pastry Flours 
to fit every formula 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty and other quality flours 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 


Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


or 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








~~. and + sed 


WANT “ADS 
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Short Term Tax 
Write-Offs Halted 
for Two Months 


WASHINGTON—Short term amor- 
tization write-offs for tax purposes 
will be suspended for a period of 60 
days starting Aug. 18, under an order 
issued here last week by Charles E. 
Wilson, defense mobilizer. According 
to the defense boss, he intends to re- 
view the whole program to see that 
it is clearly held to actual defense 
activities. 

Mr. Wilson asserted in the order to 
Manly Fleischman, administrator of 
the National Production Authority, 
that a too broad application of the 
short term amortization was making 
heavy inroads into needed defense 
materials. However, within the 60-day 
halt of further amortization approvals 
the NPA can under certain emer- 
gencies issue further amortizations if 
they are clearly connected with neces- 
sary defense activities. 

———-BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS PLANT FOR 

MIDWEST BURLAP & BAG 

MINNEAPOLIS — The Midwest 
Burlap & Bag Co., processor of feed 
and flour bags, will open a Minne- 
apolis plant. The firm has leased a 
building at 1716 N. First St., and it 


ry, GRAIN 
SS) MERCHANTS 


Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


ul 
TORONTO CANADA 
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expects to have the plant in produc- 
tion by Sept. 1. 

The company reprocesses burlap 
and cotton bags and also makes new 
burlap, cotton and paper bags. 

Harry Pomerantz, Des Moines, who 
is directing installation of the Minne- 
apolis plant, said that approximately 

people will be employed when 
the plant is in full operation. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TENNANT & HOYT DFFICIAL 
INJURED IN AUTO ACCIDENT 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS.—Elmer 
O. Peterson, vice president and sales 
manager of Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City, Minn., is in St. Joseph Hospital 
here as a result of injuries sustained 
in an automobile accident near here 
Aug. 10. Charles R. Hoyt, president 
of the milling company, also was in 
the accident but sustained only minor 
injuries and was not hospitalized. 

Mr. Peterson suffered a broken pel- 
vis and several broken ribs. He was 
expected to be hospitalized two weeks 
and will probably be away from his 
office for about a month. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Aug. 10 and 17 
BRAN Aug. 10 
August ° @*49.50 
September 504 
October i 
November > 
December 7.45@ 47.75 
January .. ‘ 7.50@ 47.95 
SHORTS— 
August 54.00@ 54.5 
September 53.66 54.2 
October 
November 
December 
January 
Sales (tons) 
* Sales. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.8. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Aug. 11, 1951 (000’s omitted) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore 43 15 
Buffalo 

Afloat 
Duluth 
Lakes 


Total 
Previous week 
Aug. 12, 1950 








Cable Addre MILPRODS, Winnipeg 


MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
P.O.B, 3007 Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Roc gee Saskatchewan and Alberta. Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Exporters of UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
Grain, Flour and Allied Products Winnipeg, Manitoba 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





OF -29NM 

















SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Cream of the West . re Crescent 


Castle Canary Corn Meal 


Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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Canadian Comment . 2 ° iny George E. Swarbreck 





BIG WHEAT SURPLUS EXPECTED 
IN CANADA — An official forecast 
published by the Canadian govern- 
ment indicated that this year’s wheat 
crop will reach an all time high. A 
figure of 582 million bushels has been 
estimated compared with the 1928 
record of 567 million bushels. Of this 
total the prairie provinces are ex- 
pected to provide 549 million bushels, 
slightly higher than the previous rec- 
ord of 545 million bushels. 

Offsetting this prospect, however, 
is the danger of frost and weather 
hazards, because the crop is two 
weeks late and some reduction in 
both quality and quantity is not be- 
yond the bounds of possibility. Even 
so the expectation of a big surplus 
not currently covered by overseas 
buying commitments is in prospect. 
The carryover has been assessed at 
162 million bushels, most of it wheat 
of feeding quality, and this new crop 
would give a maximum availability 
of 744 million bushels. Total require- 
ments including next year’s carryover 
of 100 million bushels have been as- 
sessed at 488 million bushels (The 
Northwestern Miller, Aug. 14, page 
29) with the result that the potential 
surplus on present reckoning is 256 
million bushels. 

These figures add point to British 
suggestions that there could be a 
price slide in order to unload this large 
supply and furthermore that the Ca- 
nadians might be forced to sell for 
sterling. Added to this larger than 
usual wheat availability is an in- 
creased outturn of coarse grains. 


ee 
PROPOSED RUSSIAN DEAL 
AROUSES RESENTMENT — Britain 
is looked upon as a potential market 
for a proportion of the surplus of feed 
grains, and the news that Britain is 
proposing to buy one million tons of 
coarse grain from Russia has been 
received is Canada with surprise and 
resentment. Canadians have been po- 
litely critical of Britain’s previous 
trade deals with Russia, but in the 
present disturbed state of internation- 
al affairs, Anglo-Canadian relations 
will sustain yet another setback if 
this deal is implemented. The British 
perhaps do not understand the depth 
of feeling that proposals for a new 
deal with Russia have provoked. No 
official comment has been made, but 
blistering remarks have been heard 
from the man-in-the-street. And when 
Britain once again requires help from 
Canada it is the man-in-the-street 
who will have the say. 

The British also are joining in with 
negotiations for a _ possible inter- 
European wheat deal with Russia, 
and, while this is seen in Canada as 
but part of a major European inquiry 
into increasing continental self-suffi- 
ciency in grain, the fact that the 
British government appears prepared 
to ignore increased commonwealth 
supplies is seen as a major affront 
to Canadian opinion. There is some 
sympathy because of Britain’s finan- 
cial position, but the shortage of dol- 
lars is not a good and sufficient reason 
to make a deal with a country which 
is backing the slaughter of American, 
Canadian and British boys in Korea 
and which will be prepared to use the 
rubber, wool, tin and other materials 
received in exchange for coarse grains 
to increase her war potential. These 
items cover more than one third of 
Britain’s exports to Russia. 


The appeal to the British govern- 
ment to draw back from this deal 
cannot be couched too strongly. Can- 
ada has a big surplus of both bread 
and feed grains. Some arrangement 
can be made and must be made to dis- 
pose of it. Now is the time for Brit- 
ish Socialists to face the international 
situation realistically. But let it be 
clearly understood in the U.S. and 
Canada that this trading with Rus- 
sia is Socialist policy and does not 
have the support of a large body of 
Britishers, assessed at more than 50% 
of the population, and is certainly not 
supported by many international 
grain traders. 


STORAGE, TRANSPORTATION 
CRISIS FEARED—The lack of ade- 
quate storage and transportation fa- 
cilities is a major difficulty facing the 
grain and flour trades. The only hope- 
ful forecast for the future has been 
made by Lionel Chevrier, minister of 
transport, who has announced that 
there will be no shortage of boxcars 
for moving the 1951 crop. He de- 
scribed the position as being “well 
in hand.” Traders are not so hopeful 
and some comments have been 
couched in pessimistic terms. Part of 
last year’s crop is still bogged down 
in the country elevators because of 
insufficient transportation facilities of 
which the lack of lake tonnage has 
been the most acute. The lake ship- 
ping position is not likely to improve 
while the movement of iron ore re- 
mains a number one priority. 

Grain stocks at Montreal are not 
building up as speedily as the opera- 
tors would like, and, while present 
reserves are classed as comfortable, 
they are insufficient to cover the de- 
mand if a shipping rush, similar to 


that which caused difficulties at the 

port a few weeks ago, should develop. 

At that time several ocean freighters 

were held up, at heavy cost, because 

of the delay in export grain arrivals. 
® 


COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT HAS 
BIG GROWTH—In 1950 more than 
35% of all farm products sold com- 
mercially in Canada were marketed 
through the cooperative movement. 
The value of the business has been 
assessed, in an official government re- 
port, at more than a billion dollars, 
an increase of $38 million over the 
previous year. The number of coopera- 
tive associations is now 2,951, an in- 
crease of 314 during the 12 month 
period, and membership is now re- 
turned at the record figure of 1,337,- 
000. The cooperatives claim to have 
handled 60% of the trade in grain. 
e 


BAKERY PROFIT DOWN—Eastern 
Bakeries, Ltd., an associated firm of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Toronto, 
has reported a net profit for the year 
ended June 30, 1951, of $65,096 com- 
pared with $71,142 in the previous 
financial year. The net profit on each 
common share was $1.50 against $1.70 
a year ago. 
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Steps Taken for 
Manitoba Coarse 


Grain Plebiscite 


WINNIPEG The initial steps 
necessary for the plebiscite on coarse 
grains, to be held in Manitoba late 
this fall, were taken recently when 
the chief electoral officer of the prov- 
ince left Winnipeg to confer with re- 
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turning officers in various electoral 
divisions. 

The date of the voting has not 
been set, but it will be some time 
following the final payment on the 
1950-51 coarse grain crop. It is an- 
ticipated the payment will be made 
some time in October. The plebis- 
cite will give producers an opportuni- 
ty to express their personal opin- 
ions on the marketing of coarse grains 
through the Canadian Wheat Board. 

The eligible voters are those who 
in 1949 and 1950 were engaged in 
production of grain on not less than 
five acres and who in 1951 are en- 
gaged in farm operations on all or 
part of their holdings. New lists will 
have to be made for all ridings. 

In the urban divisions those vot- 
ing will include some producers but 
mainly lessors, vendors, mortgagees 
and others not actually engaged in 
farming but entitled under some 
form of agreement to a share of 
crop on land owned by its occupants. 





GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORTS FROM CANADA 
TOTAL 2,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Almost 2,500,000 bu. 
Canadian wheat and flour were 
worked for export last week. Wheat 
made up 1,878,000 bu. of this amount, 
with IWA countries taking 1,750,000 
bu. in the following amounts: U.K. 
1,621,000, Ireland 112,000 and Costa 
Rica 16,600. 

The largest buyer of Class 2 wheat 
was Norway, taking 75,600 bu. Bel- 
gium was next, with 21,000, and 
Switzerland and the U.K. took 18,- 
600 and 14,600 bu., respectively. 

Flour sales amounted to 609,500 bu., 
with Class 2 sales making up 60,140 
bu. of this amount and going to Leb- 
anon, Tangier, Japan and El Salva- 
dor. IWA countries taking the re- 
maining 550,000 bu. included Trini- 
dad, Gold Coast, Gibraltar, Belgian 
Congo, Peru, El Salvador, Venezuela 
and Costa Rica. 











Overseas Newsnotes .... ny the Northwestern Miter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





BRITISH SHIPPING DELAYS 
CAUSE COMPLAINT—Shipping de- 
lays in British ports are the subject 
of complaints in trade circles. The 
slow loading and discharging of vessels 
are adding to costs, and a comparison 
with the situation in continental ports 
serves to underline the seriousness of 
the prevailing position. Much of the 
trouble is attributed by observers to 
the “feather bedding” of dock work- 
ers by the Socialist government. 
Strikes at the ports in recent years 
have paralyzed British industry and 
caused fears of a breakdown in the 
food supply. On occasion the mills 
have been short of wheat while sup- 
plies of imported flour have been 
bogged down at the wharves. Only a 
sterner policy can alleviate . what 
promises to be a dangerous situation 
for the British economy, critics state. 

One example currently quoted con- 
cerns a ship which recently unloaded 
between 9,000 and 10,000 tons of grain 
at Emden, Germany, from Gulf ports 
and was able to leave within 48 
hours of arrival. A similar ship, which 
reached London from the Gulf ports 
with about the same quantity of grain 
was unable to leave for 15 days. It 
is true that of this time three days 
were devoted to a labor stoppage, but 


this factor can hardly be cited as an 
excuse. Other ships have been known 
to discharge at continental ports in 
two days, whereas, they have had to 
remain in British ports for 14 days 
and longer. A steamer recently ar- 
rived at Trieste from North America 
with 10,000 tons of grain and, after 
discharging operations had proceeded 
night and day, left within 52 hours. 
e 
BELGIUM GRAIN TRADE STILL 
FREE—Belgium still retains its repu- 
tation as the only free grain trading 
nation in Europe despite an unfor- 
tunate government excursion into the 
buying field. This step was taken 
after the International Wheat Agree- 
ment quota for 1950-51 was exhausted 
in February and supplies had to be 
obtained from Argentina in the open 
market. The exorbitant prices which 
the government had to pay served to 
prove the efficiency of the private 
trade, and the business is once again 
entrusted to it without government 
interference. 
o 

BRITISH BUYING POLICY UNDER 
CRITICISM—tThe British authorities 
are well aware of the criticism cur- 
rently being voiced in the U.S. and 
Canada in connection with their pol- 





icy of cutting back imports -from 
North America. The shortage of dol- 
lars is always put forward as the 
reason behind this policy. However, 
it is now being brought home to the 
British that there is a considerable 
body of expert financial opinion in 
North America which considers that 
this excuse no longer holds water and 
that the restoration of two way trade 
ought to be facilitated by a with- 
drawal of the current restrictions. 

The matter is likely to be discussed 
at the next meeting of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and World 
Bank in Washington, Sept. 10. Al- 
though the U.K. claims to be buying 
more in North America, traders point 
out that the emphasis is being placed 
on strategic raw materials which are 
unobtainable elsewhere. What Canada 
in particular wants is a share of the 
trade in other commodities which 
Britain is buying elsewhere. In this 
connection, coarse grains are men- 
tioned. 

o 


AUSTRALIAN POSITION AS EX- 
PORTER OUTLINED—L. H. Dor- 
man, assistant general manager of 
the Australian Wheat Board, has re- 
turned home after representing Aus- 
tralia at the recent meeting of the 
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International Wheat Council in Lon- 
don. He also visited some of the Euro- 
pean importing countries, the U.S. 
and Canada. Mr. Dorman reported 
that there still was a general demand 
for wheat from all the importing 
countries and that those countries 
looked to Australia as a supplier be- 
cause she was in the sterling group. 
For that reason Australia was in a 
very favorable sterling position while 
production of wheat remained at the 
same level. There were signs, he add- 
ed, that Australia’s wheat crop was 
declining, but she would still be 
producing sufficient to meet commit- 
ments under the IWA. 

During the past year the Austra- 
lians have upped their flour sales from 
600,000 tons to 800,000 tons. A break- 
down of this figure shows that 292,- 
000 tons were sold by millers and 
merchants to buyers in Europe, 
Africa, the Middle East, Asia and the 
Pacific Islands, while the wheat 
board’s office in London sold 261,000 
tons principally to the U.K., Europe, 
Africa and Asia. The wheat board in 
Australia arranged direct sales of 
237,000 tons to Africa, Asia and the 
Pacific Islands 

——BREAC s T 


HE STAFF OF LiFe— 


Pneumatic Systems, 
Packaging Impress 
Japanese Millers 


TORONTO Major developments 
in the flour industry are 
foreshadowed by a tour of American, 
Canadian and European milling cent- 
ers which has been undertaken dur- 
ing the past two months by two top 
executives of Japan’s largest milling 
organization 

H. Shoda, president, and Tokui- 
chiro Shoda, manager of the business 
department, of the Nisshin Flour 
Milling Co. of Tokyo visited Toronto 
yn the way to Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Regina and Vancouver. Prominent 
milling executives are being inter- 
viewed during the course of the tour, 
and this is adding to the experience 
already gained in the U.S. and 
Europe 

The most impressive feature of the 
trip, H. Shoda reported, was the rap- 
id development of the pneumatic con- 
veying system, although he added 
that in his opinion the progress in 
the engineering field has outpaced 
yperative proficiency. Mr, Shoda also 
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JAPANESE MILLERS — H. Shoda, 
left, president of the Nisshin Flour 
Milling Co., Tokyo, and Tokuichiro 
Shoda, manager of the business de- 
partment of the same firm, currently 
are on a tour of milling facilities .n 
the U.S., Canada and Europe. 


remarked upon the efficiency of the 
U.S. millers in the packaging and 
sales fields. The two officials reported 
that they had gained valuable ex- 
perience from their trip and that 
the knqwledge would be useful to 
them in planning the future develop- 
ment of their organization. 


New Mill Planned 

The Nisshin Flour Milling Co. has 
14 plants with a total daily capacity 
of 20,000 bbl. These facilities are to 
be increased as soon as Japan’s finan- 
cial position allows the expenditure of 
foreign currency on capital develop- 
ment. A new mill is slated for erec- 
tion at Osaka within the next few 
years, and this will have a capacity 
of 2,000 bbl. a day. The capacity of 
the Tsurmi mill in Tokyo is to be 
hiked from 5,000 bbl. a day to 6,000 
bbl. Modernization of most of the 
Japanese plants is long overdue, and 
as the economic position improves 
some extensive improvements will be 
made. 

The two officials also expressed 
interest in the Canadian crop posi- 
tion because of the recent increase 
in Japanese buying in Canada. The 
Japanese crop is expected to yield 
49 million bushels this year which 
will equal the outturn of 12 months 
ago. The supply of domestic wheat 
is insufficient to cover domestic re- 
quirements and considerable quanti- 
ties have to be imported, mainly from 
the U.S. and Canada, because Man- 
churian supplies are no longer avail- 
able. 

Increased Trade Welcomed 


North American wheat is of bet- 
ter quality, and the increase of trade 
with Canada and the U.S. has been 
welcomed in Japanese milling circles. 
In the crop year 1949-50 Canada 
sold 5,076,000 bu. wheat to Japan to- 
gether with 12,807 bbl. flour. The 
flour export figure showed a consider- 
able increase over the previous year's 
figure when only 627 bbl. were ex- 
ported. In 1950 the U.S. exported 
30,331,900 bu. wheat to Japan togeth- 
er with 85,000 sacks of flour. 
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After concluding their survey of 
the Canadian position at Vancouver 
the two officials go to Los Angeles 
where they embark for home. 


———BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Largest Durum 
Supply Since 
1943 Indicated 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Stocks of durum 
wheat on hand in the U.S. July 1 
amounted to 22,865,000 bu., which, 
with the exception of the year before, 
were the largest for that date since 
1943, states the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in the semiannual durum 
report. This carryover, together with 
the prospective 1951 crop of 41,661,000 
bu., will furnish total supplies for 
the 1951-52 season of 64,526,000 bu., 
the largest since 1943. 

The July 1 carryover was held in 
the following positions: on farms 7,- 
015,000 bu., in country elevators 3,- 
245,000 bu., commercial stocks at ter- 
minals 8,287,000 bu. and merchant 
mill stocks 4,318,000 bu. 

Mill grindings of durum wheat dur- 
ing the 1950-51 season amounted to 
23,336,640 bu. and were slightly above 


27 


those of the preceding two years. Ex- 
ports were materially larger than dur- 
ing recent years and amounted to 
9,732,000 bu. The quantity used for 
feed, cereal manufacture and other 
uses amounted to 1,672,000 bu. (a 
residual figure subject to’ revision 
when other stock data for 1950-51 are 
corrected). Seed requirements ac- 
counted for 4,021,000 bu., making a 
total disappearance during the 1950- 
51 season of 38,761,000 bu. 

The last official report covering the 
1951 durum crop, which was based 
on July 1 conditions, forecast the pro- 
duction at 40,906,000 bu. (three 
states). This, if realized, will exceed 
the 1950 crop of 36,064,000 by 13%. 
The 10-year average production is 37,- 
236,000 bu. With below normal tem- 
peratures and timely rains, develop- 
ment of the crop during June was 
better than normal. During most of 
July, however, drouth prevailed in 
northwestern Minnesota and much of 
the North Dakota durum area. This 
was partially relieved by rainfall 
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toward the close of the month, but 

moisture received in many sections 

was insufficient to benefit the situa- 

tion much. As a result, the crop is 
IT’S IN THE aa@el: ) reported in a variable state. 

The quality of the 1950 durum crop, 
though quite variable in moisture con- 
tent and test weight, was generally 
satisfactory from a milling stand- 
point. Some rust damage was in evi- 
dence, but the extent of loss from 
this cause was considerably less than 
appeared likely just prior to harvest. 
The 1950 crop was relatively free of 
blackpoint damage, which was such 
a troublesome factor in 1948 and 1949. 

BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BACK AT EXCELSIOR 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cloraine O’Crow- 
ley now is handling Camel wheat 
mixed feed for the Excelsior Milling 
Co., replacing R. D. Stuart, who now 
is associated with Reliance Feed Co. 
Mrs. O’Crowley was with the Excel- 
sior firm for a number of years prior 
to 1945, when she left to join Cargill, 
Inc. More recently she has been asso- 
ciated with Wayne Fish & Co. Ed Jappe 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE CHAIRMAN — Ed Jappe, Memphis 
Merchants Exch | 
PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS erchants Exchange, will participate 


CANADIAN in the coming meeting of the Grain 
PHILADELPHIA The exporta- @ Feed Dealers National Assn. as 


tion of 2,089,908 bu. grain through chairman of the convention com- 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR the Port of Philadelphia during July mittee. The convention will be held 
more than doubled the shipment of at Memphis Sept. 10-11, with head- 
1,028,438 bu. in the same month last quarters at the Hotel Peabody. 
year, according to John H. Frazier, 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Rhudy E. Bemmels, Chicago flour 
broker, flew to Rapid City, S.D., Aug. 
21 to spend a few days at the Tri- 
State Milling Co. Before he left town 
he said he would have a baker friend 
with him 


Dr. and Mrs. Max Milner of the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, were cred- 
ited in this column last week 
with being parents of twin daugh- 
ters. The item should have chronicled 
the birth of a daughter, Marcia Ann 
The error, made by the record clerk 
in a Manhattan, Kansas, hospital. 
was compounded by reprinting the 
birth notice as it originally appeared 
in a Manhattan, Kansas, newspaper. 

& 

Arnold Schroeder, former traffic 
manager of Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, has been named to 
a similar position in the Kansas City 
branch of the Norris Grain Co 

& 

H. J. Wehrenbrecht, manager of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. plant at New Or- 
leans, was released from the hospital 
last week following an appendectomy. 
Mr. Wehrenbrecht had suffered an 
attack of acute appendicitis. He has 
made rapid recovery and is expected 
to be back in his office soon 

& 

Now back from a year’s “vacation” 
along the Jersey shores and Seattle, 
Wash., is George Miller, millfeed sales 
department, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City. Mr. Miller was on 
active duty with the adjutant gener- 
al's department of the U.S. Army 

2 
: Clarence Widmer, formerly general 
manager of Durkee Famous 
Foods’ central and southern marga- 
rine division, has become president of 
a new food company, Major Brands, 
Inc., Western Springs, Il 

La 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, was a caller Aug. 17 
at the New York offices of The North- 
western Miller 


Saies 


M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was at the company’s 
New York offices Aug 16-17 

& 

Ed Morgenstern, president of 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
visited the Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
in New York recently while showing 
his daughter interesting sights of the 
city. 


the 


E. C. Dreyer, president of the Drey- 
er Commission Co., St. Louis, and 
Mrs. Dreyer have returned from a 
six-week vacation at Green Lake, Wis. 

w 

Walter H. Toberman, secretary of 
state for the state of Missouri and 
president of the Toberman Grain Co., 
St. Louis, has returned to his offices 
after being hospitalized for several 
weeks 

e 

H. S. Faulkner, vice president of 
the southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., in charge of products con- 


HAPPY CHORE—L. N. Perrin, left, president of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, and Winthrop H. Smith, managing partner of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, New York brokerage firm, recently had the happy task 
of presenting $25,000 to Mrs. I. H. McGuire, High Shoals, Ga., shown above 
with the two men. Mrs. McGuire was winner of a unique contest, in which 
the two companies joined forces to dramatize the possibilities of the small 
stockholder sharing the earnings of big business and to encourage a broader 
ownership of common stocks. Participants in the contest wrote in 25 words, 
“I like Wheaties because...” Prizes totaled $50,000 in stocks. Mrs. McGuire, 
26, mother of two children and wife of a soldier stationed in Germany, nearly 
fainted when the two men drove up to her rambling, rural home to present 
the first prize. She said she was overjoyed at winning but confessed she knew 
nothing about stocks. In commenting on the contest, Mr. Perrin said, “It is 
hoped that this promotion will assist in developing new sources of investment 
capital which will spread the ownership of American business for the benefit 
of the American economic system, and thus create a greater income and a 
higher standard of living for more people.” 





trel, Oklahoma City, and his family 
are vacationing in Colorado. A. C. 
Strong, also of the southwestern divi- 
sion, who is sales manager for the 
Oklahoma-Texas district, and his 
family also are in Colorado for a 
vacation. 


G. F. Kintz, traffic manager for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, and his family are vacationing 
at Lake Murray, near Ardmore, Okla. 

°e 

J. E. Holtzman, sales manager for 
the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., 
and R. A. McClintock, manager of the 
grain department of General Mills, 
Inc., Enid, were recent visitors at the 
Oklahoma Millers Assn. headquarters 
in Oklahoma City. 

€ 

Robert E. Sterling, for many years 
editor of The Northwestern Miller un- 
til his retirement two years ago, is in 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Kansas City 
for an operation for a hip injury suf- 
fered in a fall at his home. 


a 
E. B. Sewell, manager of the Wil- 


lis Norton Co., Wichita, and Mrs. 
Sewell are vacationing in Colorado. 
e 

Clay Lyons Morton, 15-year-old son 
of Thruston B. Morton, U.S. represen- 
tative, suffered a skull fracture re- 
cently while playing ‘baseball at a 
summer camp in New Hampshire. The 
youth was injured when he and an- 
other boy collided while chasing a ball. 


His condition, serious for several days, 
was reported last week to have im- 
proved. Congressman Morton has been 
chairman of the board of Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, which 
was purchased last spring by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. 
2 


Mr. and Mrs. Gene Guerrant and 
their three children of Manhattan, 
Kansas, are the guests of Mrs. Guer- 
rant’s parents, Cecil A. Jordan, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
and Mrs. Jourdan. 

6 


Earl B. Smith, vice president and 
traffic director for General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, will be the principal 
speaker at the meeting of the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board at 
the Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Sept. 20. 

® 


George J. Emrich, manager of the 
Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, Mrs. 
Emrich and their son, Jeffrey, 7, were 
bruised and cut recently in an auto- 
mobile-truck accident near Cleveland, 
N.D. Their injuries were not serious. 

e 

Dr. E. G. Bayfield, director of prod- 
ucts control for the Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, spent Aug. 21 at the 
company’s Minneapolis plant. 

~ 

L. E. Collier, superintendent of the 
Toledo mill of the National Biscuit 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. Collier and 


their daughter, are spending their 
vacation in Minnesota. They spent 
some time with Mr. Collier's parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Collier, of the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


100 AT MEETING OF 
PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


PITTSBURGH — More than 100 
members of the Retail Master Bak- 
ers Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania attended the August meeting 
of the zroup. Arthur Putnam, Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
spoke on the topic “Your Bakery 
Products Can Be Glamorous.” 

Walter Handreck, Greb Bakery, 
chairman of the trade extension 
courses at the baking division of 
South Vocational High School, re- 
ported on a new bakery merchandis- 
ing course that will be introduced at 
the school this fall. 

Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer Bak- 
ery, Beaver Falls, association presi- 
dent, was in charge of the meeting, 
and Andrew Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, 
Bellevue, was chairman. Members’ 
sons who are interested in the bak- 
ing industry were guests, and during 
the session plans were made to organ- 
ize a junior bakers’ group. 

BREAS iS THE STAFF OF Lire 
HEADS BAG FIRM 

RICHMOND, VA.—The board of 
directors of the Millhiser Bag Co., 
Inc., and the Strong Bag Co., Inc., 
has announced the election of Osmond 
T. Jamerson to succeed the late Wal- 
ter F. Lipford as president. Mr. Jam- 
erson joined the two concerns in No- 
vember, 1950, as executive vice presi- 
dent. He came to Millhiser-Strong 
from a Norfolk bank, where he was 
vice president. 

BREAO iS THE STAFF OF Lire 
NABISCO PROGRAM 

NEW YORK —Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie, popular television show, will 
be sponsored one night a week by 
the National Biscuit Co. The show 
will be telecast Wednesday evenings 
over the National Broadcasting Co. 
network. Sales of Nabisco cookies 
and other products will be promoted. 

BREA 18 THE STAFF oF Lire 
BUYS ELEVATOR 

BRADSHAW, NEB.—R. C. Kind- 
vall, elevator manager here, has pur- 
chased and moved to Bradshaw a 
grain elevator which formerly stood 
at Waco, Neb. It will require two 
months to remodel and expand the 
building which will hold 30,000 ‘bu. 
grain. The building was sold by Her- 
man Erks of Gresham, Neb. 


DEATHS 


P. E. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind., 
past president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., died Aug. 11. 
See story on page 11 of his issue. 








Paul G. Ostroot, Portland, Ore., 
manager of the Northwest grain de- 
partment and district coordinator, 
Sperry division, General Mills, Inc., 
died Aug. 17. See story on page 12 
of this issue. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 

and a further weakening in cash 
wheat premiums, combined with a 
strong nearby millfeed market. The 
recent declines in premiums are most 
noticable om quotations for hizh glu- 
tens, now priced about 25¢ over 
standard patents, compared with an 
approximate 65¢ differential a few 
weeks ago. While wheat flour, until 
recently quoted on a par with stand- 
ard grades, now is 10@20¢ under. 

The family flour picture was 
changed little from the previous 
week, with prices holding steady for 
the third consecutive week. 

Flour production at Minnc :polis 
averaged 86% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 95% the previous 
week and 110% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, output was report- 
ed at 84%, compared with 88% the 
previous week and 102% a year ago. 
Shipments from all spring wheat 
mills declined from 92% of capacity 
the preceding week to 86% last week. 

Quotations Aug. 20: standard pat- 
ent $5.70@6, short patent $5.80@6.10, 
high gluten $6.05@6.45, established 
brands of family flour enriched $6.55 
@7.65, first clear $5.65@6.25, whole 
wheat $5.50 @5.80. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Sales 
were reported somewhat improved 
by interior mills, although generally 
slow. Production averaged 82% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
84% the previous week and 97% a 
year ago. Shipping directions were 
fair to good. & 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour buyers became a 
bit more cagey in the central states 
last week, and new sales did not at- 
tain the volume reached in the pre- 
vious period. However, total busi- 
ness for the week, estimated at above 
100% of capacity, probably was a 
little better than the average for 
August. 

A few bakeries are said to be cov- 
ered until the first of the year for 
their hard wheat flour requirements, 
a few more for 120 days, but many 
have not bought beyond 60 days. 
These are said to be waiting for the 
pressure of spring wheat marketings, 
which might produce a more favor- 
able time, pricewise. Some brokers 
look for a big flour business to break 
around Labor Day. 

Spring wheat flour sales showed 
a moderate improvement, but noth- 
ing big developed. Directions were 
fair. 

Directions for family flour were 
fairly brisk, but new sales were lack- 
ing. Most outlets are thought to be 
pretty well covered in advance. 

Soft wheat millers found business 
a little slower than the previous 
week but still sold a fair run of flour. 
Bookings ranged to 10,000 sacks at a 
time for cake flour, and several lots 
of 2,000-sack size of cookie and 
cracker flour were put on the books. 

Quotations Aug. 18: spring top pat- 
ent $5.73@6, standard $5.63@5.95, 
clear $5.48@5.80; hard winter short 
$5.70@5.83, 95° patent $5.60@5.71, 


clear $5.04@5.05; family flour $7.90; 
soft winter short $6.70@7.02, stand- 
ard $6.45@6.77, clear $5.68@5.90. 


St. Louis; Local mills reported that 
some interest was shown by the trade 
last week, with new sales reported 
good. Shipping directions were also 
good. The demand for clears was 
good. 

Elsewhere in the area there were 
moderate sales to bakers, independ- 
ents and chain buyers, as well as 
to some cracker, cake and cookie 
bakers. There was nothing spectacu- 
lar in the way of a general buying 
wave, but interest in prices continued 
to be widespread, with buyers ap- 
parently eager to take advantage of 
any sizable break in the market. 
Shipping directions were fair. High 
grade flour prices were off about 10¢ 
sack. Clears and low grades were 
in fair demand, with prices easing 
slightly; most of the business has 
been for prompt shipment. 

Quotations, St. Louis, August 18: 
family top soft patent $6.60, ordi- 
nary $5.80, top hard $7.60, ordinary 
$5.75; bakers soft winter short patent 
$6.50, cake $6.50, pastry $5.45, soft 
straights $5.60, clears $5.15; hard 
winter short patent $5.85, standard 
patent $5.70, clears $5.45; spring short 
patent $6.10, standard $6, clear $5.75, 
low protein clears $5.25. 


East 


Buffalo: While flour production 
showed another increase last week, 
sales were held to a minimum, ac- 
cording to reports from mills. Re- 
placement and fill-in orders seemed 


to predominate, and little new busi- 
ness of any sort could be dug up. 
However, mills were working on di- 
rection shipments and this ran the 
total production figures up some- 
what. 

Threats of an elevator strike ap- 
peared to have no effect with the 
buyers, who are reported to be pret- 
ty well supplied for the time being. 
The elevator strike threat was set- 
tled at the end of the week. 

Sales managers were _ reporting 
that most of their sales were in the 
spring varieties of flour and that 
higher proteins were showing an in- 
clination to sag in price. To some 
extent the boxcar shortage is slow- 
ing shipments down slightly. 

Quotations Aug. 18: spring family 
$8@8.10, high gluten $6.60@6.85, 
short patent $6.45@6.50, standard 
$6.35@6.40, first clears $6.25@6.30; 
hard winter standards $6.20@6.24, 
first clears $5.90@5.93; soft winter 
short patents $6.20@6.25, straights 
$6.05@6.10, first clears $5.40@5.45. 

Philadelphia: Recent buying by 
some establishments altered the local 
flour market picture somewhat by 
reducing the over-all demand poten- 
tial, but opinion in the trade has it 
that the amount under contract re- 
mains well below normal for this 
time of year, so more business is 
in prospect. 

Mill representatives say that the 
demand which first manifested itself 
last week—giving dealings here a 
steady undertone——was caused by 
concern over the supply outlook. This 
apparently came from a combination 


of two developments. One of these - 





Wheat Agreement Salés 1951-52 


Exporting countries — Total sales, 1,000 bu. 


pucenimmennscan 
Importing Guaranteed -~———United States*- 
countries—— 


purch., bu. Wheat Flour 
Austria 11,02 782 . 

Belgium 20,209 1,297 61 
Bolivia 367 208 
Brazil . 1 











Ceylon . 1,448 
Costa Rica 17 320 
Cuba 7 1¢ 3,435 
Denmark _ 1,617 eeee 
Dom, Republict 876 14 334 
Ecuador 1,286 ae 
Egypt 14,697 avesoe 
El Salvador 404 10 142 
Germany 66,139 16.079 
Greece 15,726 735 eosees 
Guatemala 919 146 
Haitit . 1,029 684 
Hondurast 367 94 110 
Iceland . 404 ese | ee pete 
India 55,116 1,631 ° 
Indonesia 3,674 838 
Ireland 10,104 254 
Israel 5,879 
Italy 40,418 2,231 
Japan ... . BEBUE © accece ~~ seenne 
Lebanont 2,388 667 1,774 
Liberiat 87 
Mexico .. ‘ 12,860 1,176 
Netherlands 24,802 3,167 71 
New Zealand 4,593 
Nicaragua 3 
Norway 2,613 854 
Panamat 323 
Peru 1,580 154 
Philippines se 
Portugal 67 153 
Saudi Arabia . 7 98 
Spain 
Sweden on 
Switzerland 1,675 
Un. of 8. Africa 11,023 2,053 
U. K 177,068 370 845 
Venezuela 6,246 5 559 

Total »80,917 $9,541 13,212 
(juaranteed quantities (exporting countties) 

talance 

les confirmed by CCC through Aug 


*Sa 
through Aug. 10, 1951. tQuota filled 








Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
782 782 
$5 1,492 


3,028 














837 431 
445 2,744 
348 37 dee &8 
DOe *< edhed li Gasiee . 1 wueeen 
16,079 2.904 
735 
146 ee 177 323 
684 é 419 3 
204 ° . 170 37 
1,631 1,867 198 
838 292 1,130 
254 1,493 ° 1,747 
1,008 1,008 
2,231 3,879 747 . 6,857 
2,441 Cae ere a 2,449 
11 36 
1,176 1,176 
3,882 2.856 931 10,669 
3,900 ° ° 3,000 
3,467 Wl eee 4,960 
32 303 26 
1,734 355 2,089 
825 48 87 
105 105 
RGD awtene Sneha 
2,053 cs 5,600 
1,215 13,916 1,294 
64 ous 1,285 
2.753 34,728 22,434 109,915 
265,149 $8,700 232,949 4,089 580,917 
202,396 53,972 210,545 4.089 471,002 
14, 1951. tSales reeorded by Wheat Council 








was the report of an expanded ex- 
port program; the other, anxiety over 
the lateness of the Northwest crop 
harvest. 

It had been pretty widely expect- 
ed that the weight of offerings on 
the latter would bring pressure to 
bear on prices. Now those who had 
been deferring orders in the hope of 
an opportunity to buy later at below 
current levels are wondering if they 
will get the chance. 

While this debate continues in their 
minds, the general inclination is to 
operate cautiously, taking only suf- 
ficient amounts for coverage of a 
month or so at most. Meanwhile, con- 
siderable attention was being giv- 
en to the maintenance of the 65¢ 
sack premium which spring high glu- 
ten has had over standard patent. 

The continued lag in retail de- 
mand for baked goods is relieving 
the necessity for building up stocks 
so that there is no urgency about 
ordering. 

Quotations Aug. 18: spring family 
$7.85@8.10, high gluten $7.05@7.15, 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard 
$6.40@6.50, first clear $6.30@6.40; 
hard winter short patent $6.20@6.30, 
standard $6.10@6.20; soft winter 
standard $5.35@5.65. 

New York: Scattered buying of 
southwesterns produced a fair vol- 
ume of business last week. A few of 
the independent bakers purchased in 
varying amounts, in several instances 
covering their needs into November, 
and one chain buyer bought a sub- 
stantial round lot. The smaller trade 
continued to cover only its nearby 
needs, but since past contracts are 
pretty well exhausted, this brought 
a slight pick-up. This trade has not 
done its usual heavy summer book- 
ing in Kansas flours, and some of 
the chain bakers have also only cov- 
ered into September. 

Therefore substantial buying is 
still to come, in the opinion of the 
trade, but it is also felt that with 
bookings staggered as they have been 
this July and August, there will not 
be any one concerted buying move- 
ment as is usual. 

Springs were practically at a stand- 
still with only an occasional, scat- 
tered car reported. Clears from the 
Northwest were offered more freely 
and at lower levels. Definite reports 
on the progress toward filling a round 
lot order of southwestern clears for 
Israel were lacking but it was ru- 
mored the amount desired was 100,- 
000 sacks. 

Cake flours were still moving none 
too freely and held at first levels. 
Limited inquiry was reported, but 
prices have not reached the trade’s 
ideas, and buyers have therefore cov- 
ered only their nearby requirements. 

Prices were about 20¢ lower. 

Quotations Aug. 18: spring high 
glutens $6.83@6.87, standard patents 
$6.33@6.42, clears $6@6.25; south- 
western short patents $6.26@6.36, 
standard patents $6.06@6.16, high ra- 
tio soft winters $6.40@7.50, straights 
$5.50 @6.25. 

Boston: Slightly lower quotations 
in the local flour market attracted 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








— ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [> 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


| VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D. R. Fisher, Mgr BELGRADE, MONT 








GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








“Golden Loaf” 


The Flour with an Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


z= “nn s Our 
1d — 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











We Specialize in.. 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 
hy / PLL LL, (9) Ee 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINO 
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some fairly heavy buying last week. 
Buying activity embraced nearly all 
segments of the trade, with most of 
the emphasis on hard wheat flour. 
Orfe cooperative buying unit entered 
the market for fairly substantia! sup- 
plies which were believed to have 
filled a lot of sharply depleted in- 
ventories among the smaller indi- 
vidual bakers. Purchases ranged for 
periods up to 120 days. 

Activity in spring wheat flours was 
relatively light. Soft wheat flour pur- 
chases were reported to be slightly 
above recent weekly averages, but 
the commitment periods for this type 
of flour were generally limited to 
nearby or 30 days. 

Spring wheat flours finished the 
week about 5@10¢ lower, while hard 
winters eased only a few pennies. 
Soft wheat flours were generally un- 
changed, with the only exception be- 
ing eastern straights which advanced 
25¢ on the outside range. 

Quotations Aug. 18: spring short 
patents $6.47@6.54, standards $6.33 
@6.40, high gluten $6.90@7.09, first 
clears $6.22@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.26@6.36, standards $6.06 
@6.15; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.27 
@6.47; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@6.27; high ratio $6.42@7.52; 


family $8.22. 
South 


New Orleans: A decided lack of 
interest in flour purchasing was evi- 
dent last week, somewhat of a con- 
trast from the preceding weeks. Sales 
of flour were of very moderate 
amounts. In the cases of 120-day 
shipping contracts, the amounts in- 
volved were only a small portion of 
the actual requirements. In most 
cases sales were confined to the 
current month and 30 days. 

Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of 
the moderate business, with Kansas 
and Oklahoma getting most of it. 
Northern spring wheat flours were 
rather quiet, with prospective buy- 
ers of this type apparently waiting 
for the spring wheat harvest to get 
in full swing, expecting at that time 
to purchase on a more favorable 
basis. 

Soft winters ffom Missouri and Il- 
linois were likewise rather quiet, 
with cracker and cookie bakers pur- 
chasing moderate amounts for 120- 
day shipping periods but more es- 
pecially for nearby shipment. Little 
interest prevailed in Pacific Coast 
soft winters due to the adverse price 
relationship, and no sales were re- 
ported. 

The extremely hot weather of re- 
cent weeks has definitely curtailed 
the consumption of baked goods, and 
this is reflected in the bakers’ pro- 
duction. As a result, shipping direc- 
tions have been slow, with deliv- 
eries from stocks having slowed 
down. Stocks on hand are slightly 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 
To July 31, '52 
Aug. Aug. Aug 
16 17 20 
Guit* § 5 $1.53 $1.53 5 
Guift . soe i 49 1.46 1.46 
Gulft : . 1.41 1.41 
East Coast ... 1. 45 1.43 1.46 
West Coast . ‘29 2 1.26 1.26 
(Wheat, in per bu.) 
To July 31, *52: 
A Aug. Aug 
16 17 
Guit* sé o- 5 56 56 
Gulft .. 52 5 53 53 
>: Pere 5 +4 51 
East Coast ... § 57 
West Coast .. 49 49 
*Guif to all of Europe, , Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands. 
+tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas 
tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico 


SUNNY KANSAS is the kind 


of Flour that gives the jobber a 
real incentive to sell. For it is 
a certainty that every customer 
is going to be completely sat- 
isfied with this top notch Flour. 
And no wonder. The extra-fine 
premium wheat selected for 
this famous brand insures a 


better performance. 


i 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Dalles, Texas Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Conede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, lil. 











105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "57° 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standa 
Hard winter first 
Soft winter family 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


top patent 
high gluten 
short 


winter standar 
winter straight 
winter first 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, 


furmily 
high gluten 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standa 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter straight 


ae 


clear 


winter short paten 


clear 


Mpls 
$6.55@7 


Chicago 


65 


ee Pe 
5.73@6.00 
seo@ 


a3 na 
5.63@5.95 5.70@6 
6.48@5.80 6.65@6.25 
---@7.90 ...@ 
5.70@ 5.83 ooe@. 
5.60@5.71 e a 
§.04@5.05 @ 
-+-@...- a 
-- 6.70@7.02 
d 6.45 @6.77 
vies pen 
6.68@ 5.90 
4.80@ 4.90 
4.00@ 4.25 
@6.02 


rd 


4.70 @5 


New York 

‘ @. 5 4 $. 
6.83@6.87 5 5 6.90 
rt 6.47 
6.33@6.42 6.40@6.5 6.33 
6.00@6.25 6.30@6 6.22 
6.26@6.36 6.20@6.3 6.26 
rd 6.06@6.16 6.10@6.2 6.06 


5.8 


Soft winter standard 


white 
standard, 


Rye flour, 
Bemolina, 


Family patent ... $.. 


Bluestem .... 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


*In cottons, Fort 


bulk ... 6.41@6.46 
Seattle Los Angeles 
.@7.30 §$ 
- @6.29 
-@6.40 . 
-@6.05 ...@.. 
William basis. 


Spring top patent 
Spring 


@. 


@7 
@é6 


(Canadian quotations in 


Kans. City § 


Boston 


$ 


@6.4 


@6 


@6.3 


a6 


@8.2: 


second patent. 
Ontario soft winters 


Toronto 


barrels 


t. Louis 
-@ 
@. 


@.. 6.60 @6 
6.45@6.5 


@6.10 
@26.00 6 
@5.75 6 


of 196 1b.) 


Buffalo 
$8.00@8 


10 
-@.. 
85 


35 @6. 


6.85@6 


Atlanta 


: 


eo. 
@. 

@ ... 
@. 

a 

“i 

@. 
@. 
a. 

a 

in 


@. 


*Winnipeg 


z @11.60 $11.05@11.55 


-@11.10 


5.00@ 


2 
7) 


10.55 @11.05 


a 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





higher than normal, particularly in 
jobbers’ warehouses. 

While export flour inquiries were 
somewhat heavier, actual sales to 
both Europe and the Americas were 
only in moderate amounts. 

Quotations Aug. 18, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.80@5.95, 
standard $5.65@5.80, first clear $4.75 
@4.95; spring baker short patent 
$6.25@6.45, standard $6@6.25, first 
clear $5.90@6.20, high gluten $6.50@ 
6.85; soft wheat short patent $5.85 
@6.10, straight $5.45 @5.65, first clear 
$4.60@4.95, high ratio cake $6.10@ 
6.50; Pacific Coast cake $6.85@6.95, 
pastry $6.10@6.20; basis all rail; ship- 
ments by barge from Minneapolis ap- 
proximately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market con- 
tinued quiet last week, although there 
was a certain amount of domestic 
buying, mostly short term contracts 
for the next 30 to 60 days. The ex- 
port picture continued to be as dull 
as ever, and mills reported that there 
is no volume of export business in 
sight. 

It was felt that flour prices are 
about as low as they can go under 
current conditions, although possibly 
the hard wheat blends may sag a bit 
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the price level is not considered to be 
satisfactory. 

The present recession in the in- 
dustry is only a temporary phase, 
and there is no reason to doubt that 
business will reach last year’s excel- 
lent levels. 

Trade in the domestic market still 
remains at a satisfactory level. Quo- 
tations Aug. 18: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $11.60 bbl., sec- 
onds $11.10 bbl., bakers $11 bbl., all 
less cash discounts, in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Little business is being worked 
in winter wheat flour because the 
prevailing high price of the new crop 
wheat, bolstered by a more active 
export market, makes the price pro- 
hibitive. Quotations Aug. 18: export 
$5@5.20 per 100 lb. export cottons, 
f.a.s. Montreal or Halifax. 

Demands for winter wheat for ex- 
port have come from North Africa 
and the Middle East while the U‘S. 
has been a buyer for the first time 
in 20 years. Some export sales were 
made before the harvest at a price 
much below present bids, and it is 
understood that these sales have not 
yet been covered. Meanwhile, farm- 
ers are reported to be holding on 
to their wheat in the hope that the 
price will go even higher. A fur- 
ther advance toward the U.S. winter 





further. Otherwise, the price out- 
look is steady to firm, according to 
flour salesmen. Family patent $7.30, 
bluestem $6.29, bakery $6.40, pastry 
$6.05. 


Portland: Flour bookings last week 
were good with some mills in the 


wheat price might take place, but 
this is purely speculative and farm- 
ers might find themselves caught 
with heavy stocks on a falling mar- 
ket. Quotations Aug. 18: $2@2.05 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Aug. 11, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
co Oats——.. -—Rye— 

1951 1950 1961 1950 

18 100 20 197 


-Barley— 
1951 1950 
87 159 


-—Wheat—, 
1951 1950 
6,154 5,462 
»227 911 
147 12,866 
403 


-—Corn— 
1951 1950 
349 


1,011 1,284 776 89 2,601 2,178 


9,233 847 4,859 261 211 





Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans . 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria .... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes .. 
Canals 


10,512 a 
18,889 . 2, 
31,915 

11,641 

3,440 
16,124 

3,738 
35,460 

1,209 

6,636 

2,130 

1,396 


18,042 


8,010 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
FLAXSEED 


--Minneapolis— 


Sept. Dec. 


.-233 

+ 232% 

.-232% 
236 


235% 
-CORN-— 


Chicago 
Dec, 


164% 
163% 
164% 
164% 
164% 


236% 
«+2 235% 
236% 
235% 


WHEAT 


-————Chicago-———__ 
May Sept. Dec. Mar. May 
238% 241% 244% 246 

238% 240% 243% 

238% 241% 243% 

238 23 242% 

238% 

237% 





Chicago 
Sept. Dec. 
175% 176 
173% 174% 
174 174% 
171% 172 
169% 170% 


Minneapolis 


Sept 


165% 158% 


-— Kansas City — 


—__—OATS— 
Chicago 


Sept 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
at indicated points: 


load lots, prompt de 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds,* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 


Toronto 
‘Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


livery, per ton, packed in 100-!b. sacks 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
-.@58.50 $....@54.00 § a 
= er: peu 53.00@53 
x ere Tr a 
2+. @60.00 56.00 @56.50 ‘al 
67.50@ 68.50 cone 55.75 @56.5 
69.00 @ 69.50 «+++ @63.5 a 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
$58.50@60.50 $....@65.00 $65.50@66.5 
63.00 @ 64.50 ..@69.00 68.00@68.5 
69.00 @ 71.00 a ee a 
67.00 @ 69.00 «++ @77.00 @ 
Spring bran 
$....@63.00 B.4 69.00 
53.00@59.00 58.00 @63.00 
tGray shorts. {Ft. William basis. 


Boston 


Shorts 


f.0.b. 


3 


3 


St. Louis 


1 
7 


ai 


a 
a 
a 


Pittsburgh 


a 
a 
a 
a 


3 


59.50 


Middlings 


$....@70.00 


58.00@ 64.00 


Ft. Worth 


a 
61.00 @ 62.00 


a ; 
64.00 @ 65.50 


a 


Atlanta 
-@ 


a 
@. 


a 


Pacific Northwest, fair with others 
and poor with some of the interior 
mills. There has been some increase 
in bookings; yet some mills claim 
there have been few bookings in 
the domestic field. And exports are 
out of the picture. 

The army comes in occasionally, 
but volume in export trade is lacking. 

Mills claim Montana premiums are 
still too high, and they are not eager 
to sell heavily until that market 
shows a lower trend. 

Flour quotations Aug. 18: all Mon- 
tana $6.42, high gluten $6.56, fancy 
hard wheat clears $6.23, bluestem 
bakers $6.31, cake $7.13, pie $6.22, 
whole wheat 100% $6.06, graham 
$5.77, cracked wheat $5.82. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The months of 
August and September are notori- 
ously slow in the Canadian flour mill- 
ing industry, and the current period 
is proving no exception to the rule. 
There is a gradual slowing down of 
activity, and a complete shutdown in 
some plants is not unlikely. 

The U.K. has not yet entered the 
market, although hopes had been ex- 
pressed that a start would be made 
with September shipment. However, 
it is recalled that last year no or- 
ders were placed for movement be- 
fore October so the position is not 
without precedent. A _ contributing 
factor to the delay is the dispute 
surrounding the attempt to add a 
carrying charge of 6¢ bu. to the 
IWA price. 

The British may be holding off 
buying as part of their resistance 
program, and they will have been 
bolstered in their attitude by the 
forecast of a record wheat crop this 
year. Other traditional flour buying 
countries are also adopting a “wait 
and see” policy. 

Some business is being worked for 
the West Indies, and Trinidad came 
into the market again last week 
for September shipment. However, 


Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers are still going through a very 
quiet period pending the outcome of 
the harvest of the new wheat crop. 
Practically no export business has 
been confirmed for some time, and 
exporters do not look for much ac- 
tivity until well in September. 

Latest information received from 
Ceylon indicates that Canadian flour 
exporters came off a poor third in 
their bids for that country’s flour 
requirements. The business is un- 
derstood to have all gone to Aus- 
tralian mills, which sharply underbid 
U.S. offers as well as Canadian. 

Some Canadian shippers believe 
that the action of the Australians in 
going after the Ceylon order so 
strongly indicates that Canadian 
mills will be faced with very strong 
competition through the Far East 
this season. However, since there is 
no new wheat yet available for con- 
version for Far East business, Ca- 
nadian shippers will have to wait for 
a while. 

Reports from the Philippines indi- 
cate that no buying under the new 
IWA quota is to be expected -unfil 
September at least, and shipment 
then will likely be for late Septem- 
ber-early October. Cables from Ma- 
nila indicate that the trade there 
is still waiting for settlement of im- 
port licensing dispute, and until a de- 
cision is handed down, no volume of 
business can be expected here. 

Domestic flour business continues 
along routine lines with prices un- 
changed. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: first patents $11.55 
in 98’s cottons; bakers patents $10.05 
in paper bags and $10.45 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $11.55@ 
11.95, cake flour $11.55@13.25. 

Winnipeg: More than 135,500 bbl. 
of Canadian flour were worked last 
week, with IWA sales accounting for 
122,200 bbl. of this amount, which 
went to Trinidad, Gold Coast, Gib- 
raltar, Belgian Congo, Peru, El Sal- 
vador, Venezuela and Costa Rica. The 
remaining 13,300 bbl. in the form of 
Class 2 flour, went to Lebanon, Tan- 
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gier, Japan and El Salvador. Do- 
mestic trade is moderate and sup- 
plies are sufficient to take care of 
present demand. Quotations Aug. 18: 
top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11.05 @ 11.55, 
second patents $10.55@11.05, second 
patents to bakers $9.95@10.15; all 
prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: With nearby demand 
brisk and production somewhat re- 
duced, millfeed values advanced $1 
@2.50 in the week ending Aug. 20. 
The biggest gains were posted by 
bran and standard midds. 
tions: bran $54, standard midds. $56 
@56.50, flour midds. $61, red dog 
$63.50. 

Duluth: Demand was good last 
week, the trend was unchanged, and 
supplies were adequate. Quotations: 
Pure bran $51.50@52.50, standard 
bran $51@52, standard midds. $55@ 
56, flour midds. $61.50@62.50, mixed 
feeds $56@57, red dog $66@67. 

Chicago: Millfeeds continued on 
the upward path in Chicago during 
the week ending Aug. 20. Advances 
ranged to $2.50 ton, with standard 
midds. making the best showing and 
bran running a close second. There 
appeared to be a ready demand for 
nearby shipments, with many mills 
apparently sold up for the time be- 
ing. Running time of flour mills was 
relatively light, making for slender 
offerings. Feed mixers were in the 
market to replenish depleted inven- 
tories. Quotations Aug. 20: bran 
$58.50, standard midds. $60, flour 
midds. $67.50@68.50, red dog $69@ 
69.50. 

St. Louis: There has been a strong 
interest by the trade in nearby mill- 
feeds, with offerings light. There was 
practically no inquiry for future de- 
livery feeds. Bran $55.50, shorts 
$59.50, St. Louis. 

Kansas City: Demand gained mo- 
mentum in Kansas City last week, 
with offerings only fair. The mar- 
ket reached a high point over the 
week end and held about steady go- 
ing into this week. Quotations Aug. 
20: bran $53@53.50, shorts $55.75@ 
56.50. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $4 ton higher and shorts $2 ton 
higher. Supplies were light. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: Bran $51.50 
@52.00, gray shorts $55.50@56.00. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings insufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Aug. 
18: bran $53, shorts $56@56.25; bran 
declined $3.50@4 ton and shorts $1.25 
@1.50 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$3.20 higher on bran and $1.70 higher 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $55.00@56, millrun $56.60@ 
57.60, shorts $58.20@59.20. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Quotations Aug. 18: 
Bran $61.00@62.00, gray shorts 
$64.00@65.50, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, $3.50 higher on bran and 
$1.00 up on shorts, compared with the 
week previous. Demand was quite 
good, while offerings, though suf- 
ficient for current needs, were not 
pressing. 

Buffalo: Demand for _ millfeed 
picked up considerably last week, in- 
fluenced by the drouth that has 
struck some sections of the dairy 
country in New York state. Prices 
tended to rise sharply in some in- 
stances as a result of the extra de- 
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mand as well as the threat of a 
strike by elevator employees. How- 
ever, the strike threat disappeared 
when employers and employees 
reached a satisfactory agreement late 
in the week. Quotations: standard 
bran $58.50@60.50, standard midds. 
$63@64.50, flour midds. $69@71, red 
dog $67@69. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market rebounded from its recent 
lows under the impetus of an im- 
proved demand. Reports in the trade 
indicate that some mixers had be- 
come concerned over the wheat avail- 
ability outlook and decided to jm- 
prove their positions. This expansion 
in orders had the effect of reducing 
the availability of offal, but there 
was no indication of any real tight- 
ness in supplies. The Aug. 18 quota- 
tion on standard bran of $65 was $3 
above that of the previous week, 
while a $2 upward revision lifted 
standard middlings to $69, and red 
dog rose $1 to $77. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations ad- 
vanced in the local market last week. 
Buying activity became more limi- 
ted with each successive advance, and 
at the close buyers and sellers ap- 
peared far apart as far as sales pos- 
sibilities were concerned. Sales dur- 
ing the week were generally of the 
spot variety and for small job lots. 
Bran scored the sharpest advance, 
pushing up $4@5. Middlings were 
$1@1.50 higher, while mixed feeds 
recorded a gain of $2. Quotations 
Aug. 18: Standard bran $65.50@66.50 
midds. $68@68.50, mixed feeds $69. 

New Orleans: With a strengthen- 
ing of prices last week, particularly 
on bran, demand showed a decided 
improvement. Offerings were rather 
limited. Mixers and jobbers purchased 
only for nearby shipment and showed 
no interest in booking for the future 
delivery. Bran $62@63, shorts $65@ 
66.25. 


Seattle: After sagging briefly last 
week, millfeed prices again firmed 
up, and most sellers withdrew from 
the market, so the situation was 
again as tight as it has been for the 
past two or three months. Mills re- 
ported that they were simply not 
grinding sufficient flour to permit 
them to keep up with demand from 
customers of long standing, and thus 
they have no surplus to put on the 
market. Market nominal at $62, de- 
livered Pacific Northwest common 
points, for August shipment; no sup- 
plies available, and no offerings at 
any price for September and October. 


Portland: Millrun, spot, $60.50, 
September $59, midds. $66 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, although with 
a strong undertone, prices could go 
up easily. Plants continue to work 
to capacity, 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. Bookings run well into 
September. Quotations: Red bran 
and millrun $60.00, midds. $65.00. 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun 
$69.00, midds. $74.00. To California: 
Red bran and millrun $69.50, midds. 
$74.50, f.o.b. San Francisco. 

Toronto-Montreal: A smaller avail- 
ability following the cutback in flour 
production is the main feature of the 
market, and supply is unable to keep 
up with demand. No improvement 
can be seen until export flour orders 
increase. Quotations Aug. 18: Bran 
$63.00, shorts $69.00, midds. $70.00, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: The domestic market 
continues generally steady, although 
the spread between bran and shorts 
has been narrowed from $8 to $6 ton. 


Cuban Flour Imports Decline 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of flour in June dropped to the lowest monthly 
total since February, 1950, according to P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. 
June imports totaled 87,424, 200-lb. sacks, compared with 146,602 sacks in 
May and 105,331 in June, 1950. Imports during the first six months of 1951, 
however, were near the level of the comparable months in 1950. Details are 


shown in the following table. 


1947 
273,255 
157,402 

74,334 
152,262 
130,112 
243,590 


1948 
126,432 
71,232 
109,985 
90,413 
$0,126 
131,420 


1949 
140,658 
136,068 
120,970 
116,702 
157,014 
130,183 


1960 
193,871 
46,164 
148,985 
94,716 
148,240 
105,331 


1961 
138,091 
94,601 
143,027 
125,361 





$21,967 
133,782 
145,694 

30,933 

58,752 
236,655 
298,839 


« 1,030,956 
"183,422 
140,009 
139,861 
86,762 
120,782 
148,589 


ugust 
September 
October 
November 


608,607 
101,092 
118,293 
160,683 
112,694 

89,323 
110,801 


802,485 
160,398 
117,129 
118,604 

73,103 
176,424 
186,360 


737,307 
142,958 
186,990 
142,821 
102,748 

99,272 
150,446 





Totals 1,726,424 1,850,431 


1,291,493 1,573,503 1,562,542 


Record heat conditions in British 
Columbia coastal areas have increased 
the demand for feeding materials. 
Cash car quotations: Bran $58.80@ 
59.80, shorts $64.80@65.80, midds. 
$66.80. 


Winnipeg: There is a keen demand 
for all types of millfeeds, and the 
bulk of supplies from western mills 
continues to move into eastern Can- 
ada. Quotations: Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta bran $53@59, 
shorts $58@63, midds. $58@64; all 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators $3 extra. 


Rye ‘ 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour last 
week continued at a slightly lower 
rate than in previous weeks. Bakers 
are awaiting the new rye crop inas- 
much as they are liberally supplied 
with flour on contracts placed dur- 
ing the last month. Mills reported 
practically all their sales to be fill-ins. 
Quotations: white rye $5.50@5.55, 
medium rye $5.30@5.35, dark rye 
$4.45 @4.50. 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices de- 
clined 5@10¢ sack in the past week 
as business remained slow. Quota- 
tions: pure white rye $4.70@5, me- 
dium rye $4.50@4.80, dark rye $3.70 
@4. 


Chicago: Rye business remained 
slow in the central states area last 
week, contrary to the usual situa- 
tion at this time of year. However, 
buyers still were awaiting lower 
prices. Mills expect a pick-up in 
business before Labor Day. Quota- 
tions Aug. 18: White patent rye $4.80 
@4.90, medium $4.60@4.70, dark $4 
@4.25. 


New York: Scattered sales of rye 
flours were reported last week. Pure 
white patents $5.25@5.44. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions continued to be fair last 
week. Pure white $5.53, medium $5.33, 
dark $4.53, rye meal $5.03. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
is displaying a firm undertone after 
its recent gyrations, and reports in 
the trade indicate that supplies in 
the hands of bakers are better than 
for some time, a development which 
seems to preclude any improvement 
in demand in the near future unless 
a sharp break develops. The Aug. 18 
quotation on rye white of $5.40@ 
5.60 was unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. 

Portland: White rye $7.45, pure 
dark $6.35. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to advance last week, largely 
under the impetus of strong demand 


which came from all classes of trade. 
Bran closed the period $2.50 ton 
higher while shorts were up $1.50. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: Bran 
$52.50@54, shorts $55.50@56. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand has in- 
creased, with a consequent improve- 
ment in the price. Quotations Aug. 
18: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.25; oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.35, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is a seasonal de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal, 
with no confirmation of any export 
orders. Quotations Aug. 18: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.90@5.10 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.95@6.20; all prices 
cash carlots. 

lis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.59 in 100-Ib. sacks, Aug. 
20, 20-0z. packages $3.65, 48-o0z. pack- 
ages $3.90. 


——“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ENROLLMENT BLANKS FOR 
FEED SCHOOL DISTRIBUTED 


KANSAS CITY — Enrollment 
blanks for the second Production 
School to be conducted by the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. went 
out last week to members of the 
organization. 

The school will be held at the 
Hotel President, Kansas City, Nov. 
26-28. Last year about 275 production 
men from feed plants throughout the 
Middle West plus several from other 
sections took part in the three-day 
short course in feed manufacturing 
methods. 

Enrollment this year will be limi- 
ted to the same number, and first 
choice for the places at the study 
tables will go to association members. 
After they have been accommodated, 
the remaining enrollment will go to 
others in the order of application, 
J. D. Dean, executive vice president 
of the Midwest Association, said. 

Mr. Dean pointed out that several 
additions would be made to the cur- 
riculum this year. One of these con- 
cerns control of ingredient quality 
through laboratory analysis, to be 
considered in connection with inven- 
tory control. Another new topic will 
be handling of floor stocks and truck- 
ing orders at docks. The students 
will also discuss the production man’s 
responsibility in minimizing claims 
for damages. 

The sessions are conducted like a 
school, and an examination completes 
the course. Certificates are issued tr 
those who pass this test. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read 14 the 
Statt of Hite” 





KANSAS BEST 
Flour 
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Q. M. OFFICE PURCHASES 
120,000 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Army 
Quartermaster Purchasing Office 
bought almost 120,000 sacks of flour 
last week. 

Aug. 14, 118,000 sacks of hard 
wheat flour for export, packed in 50- 
Ib. export packs, were taken. 

Awards were as follows: General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 15,500 sacks 
f.o.b. Auburn, Wash., at $5.65; Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., 12,500 sacks for Auburn, 
Wash., at $5.61; Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., 12,500 sacks for Auburn, 
Wash., at $5.64; General Mills, Inc., 
18,750 sacks for Lyoth, Cal., at $5.83; 
(Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, 8,750 sacks for Lyoth, at $5.72; 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
10,000 sacks for Lyoth, at $5.74; 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, 40,000 sacks for Buffalo for be- 
yond at $5.73. 

Aug. 15, another 1,950 sacks were 
bought, this time soft wheat flour for 
export. 

Awards were as follows: American 
Flours, Inc., 650 sacks for New Cum- 
berland, Pa., at $6.26; Preston-Shaf- 
fer Milling Co., Walla Waila, Wash., 
650 sacks for Auburn, Wash., at 
$5.47; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., 650 sacks for Lyoth, Cal., 
at $5.94. 

This week will be a big one in the 
flour buying department of the quar- 
termaster. Aug. 21 almost 25,000 
sacks were to be taken, Aug. 22, 800 
sacks, and Aug. 24, 12,900 sacks. 

The quartermaster Aug. 17 made 
awards on 80,000 Ib. of rolled oats. 
The award went to the Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, f.o.b. Norfolk, Va., at 
10.77¢ Ib. 
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Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks 


July Aug Aug Aug 
27 3 10 17 
Five mills 18,748 21,884 28,987 *29,045 


*Three mills 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in 
spection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Ft. Wil 
liam, Ont Aug 951 (0000's omitted) 





Wheat Durum Oats Barly 
Ft. William and 


Pt Arthur 8 770 11,367 10,160 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 4,588 113 


Churchill 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele 


vators 9,679 17 
Totals 16,939 2,770 11,497 10,512 
Year ago 28,511 1,047 2,764 1,913 
Receipts during week ending Aug. 9 
Ft. Wm,.-Pt. Ar 5,633 409 2,878 1,900 
Pacific seaboard 2,064 47 150 
Churchill 115 


Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators 
lotals 8,010 410 2,929 2,051 
Shipments during week ending Aug. 9 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar 


Lake 5,1 139 2.175 2,379 
Rail i 19 443 554 
Milled « 
proce 4 4 7 
Pacific seaboard 
Ocean 297 
Rail 4 c 
hurchill 1 
‘ther terminal 1 10 
Totals 6,512 159. 2,747 3,276 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1-9, 
1951 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar 5,633 409 2,878 1,900 
Pacific seaboard 2,064 47 150 
Churchill 115 
Other terminals* 197 1 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug 1-9 


951 

Ft. Wm -Pt. Ar 6,212 168 2,672 2,97 
Pacific seaboard 678 65 302 
Churchill 129 

Other terminals* 493 1 10 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter 
minals, western division 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








hi 


Town wubbava: 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 
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OCEAN-GOING BARGE—Shown above being loaded with shelled corn from 
an elevator at the Kent Feed Plant in Muscatine, Iowa, is a new type barge 
that is designed for ocean as well as river operation. The new cargo carrier 
saves time and money by eliminating a transfer operation at New Orleans, 


according to officials of the company. 


New Type Barge Speeds Grain 
Shipments to Florida Feeders 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—Shipments of 
corn from Muscatine to the expand- 
ing cattle feeding areas of Florida 
are undergoing a speedup this sum- 
mer because of a new type heavy 
steel barge designed for ocean as 
well as for river operation. 

Approximately 175,000 bu. corn 
grown in Iowa and Illinois will be 
shipped this summer from the Grain 
Processing Corp. elevators at Mus- 
catine direct to the corporation's ter- 
minal elevator at Tampa, Fla. 

Previously, the corn was shipped 
by river barge to New Orleans, where 
the cargo was transferred to ocean- 
going barges for the trip across the 
Gulf of Mexico. This marks the first 
time a barge of the new type has been 
used for corn shipment from Iowa 
producer to the Florida feeder, ac- 
cording to the corporation. 

Officials of the Kent Feed Plant at 
Muscatine, an affiliated firm of the 
Grain Processing Corp., said that the 
former transfer operation was both 
costly and time-consuming. These dis- 
advantages, they report, have been 
overcome in the use of the heavier- 
constructed steel barge, built to 
stand up in the Gulf currents. 

Another of the new type barges is 
operating on the Upper Mississippi, 
hauling oats and other grains from 
St. Paul and other river points to 
Tampa. These barges are used to 
bring raw sugar and fertilizer up riv- 
er and return with grain and grain 
by-products. 

Each barge weighs 1,200 tons, equiv- 


JAPAN’S WHEAT NEEDS 
ESTIMATED 


TORONTO — A Japanese grain 
trader, T. Miyauchi of Tokyo, who is 
studying the Canadian grain market, 
has estimated that Japan will need 
one million tons of wheat in addition 
to the 50,000 tons allocated under the 
International Wheat Agreement. It is 
hoped to obtain a large proportion of 
this from Canada. Additionally 500,- 
000 tons of barley will be required, 
but the bulk of this is likely to be 
bought in the U.S. 


alent to 30 freight cars, and is cap- 
able of hauling 45,000 bu. grain. 

A company official explained that 
the 175,000 bu. corn that will be 
shipped from Muscatine this summer 
is only part of the grain that will 
be used at the corporation’s Tampa 
elevator. The balance will be picked 
up at St. Paul, New Orleans and other 
river points. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LATIN AMERICAN DRAFT 
COLLECTIONS FAVORABLE 


KANSAS CITY — Latin American 
draft collections in June continued rel- 
atively satisfactory with the propor- 
tion of collections paid promptly down 
only from 69.5% to 65.3%, B. W. 
Unge, manager, foreign department, 
City National Bank & Trust Co., Kan- 
sas City, has reported. Outstanding 
letters of credit in favor of U.S. ex- 
ports showed further expansion, 
reaching the highest level since 1947. 

Declines in collections were most 
noticeable in Bolivia and El Salva- 
dor, where the proportions of pay- 
ments made promptly fell by 15.7% 


.and 15.2%, respectively. Argentina, 


on the other hand, showed an increase 
from 10.5% to 35.1%. 

“Although the value of new drafts 
drawn was 4% under the May peak, 
it remained abnormally high and con- 
tinued to reflect the exceptionally 
high level of U.S. exports to Latin 
America,” Mr. Unge said. 
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J. E. McCKEEN HONORED 
BY CHEMISTS’ GROUP 


NEW YORK — It has been an- 
nounced that John E. McKeen, presi- 
dent of Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
has been made an honorary member 
of the American Institute of Chemists. 

This is an honor which has been 
extended to only 46 men during the 
28 years of the institute's, history. Mr. 
McKeen has been active in develop- 
ing techniques that have made pos- 
sible the mass production of peni- 
cillin and streptomycin. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


« 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 
Including 


Pilot Bakery 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDIN BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK ~ 












































HELP WANTED 


uenseneemenenmennneal v j 


SALESMAN ACQUAINTED WITH OHIO 
bakers to represent large mill both spring 
and Kansas flour. Address 2971, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


cciemmeeenemeeenel : 
GRADUATE CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES 
position as chief chemist. Over four years’ 
experience in cereal chemistry including 
bakeshop and formula feeds. Address 7, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
peor v a 
BAKERY FOR SALE, RETAIL AND 
wholesale, good business in small west- 
ern city. Attractive price for quick sale. 
Present owner has other interests. Good 








Address 2969, 
Minneapolis 2, 


opportunity for real baker. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO PURCHASE A USED BAK 
Nun Sifter manufactured by the B. F. 
Gump Co., Chicago, Ill. Address 2992, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

> J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 
ished Minnesota 

















Controls 





(Continued from page 9) 


selective basis since the supply-de- 
mand situation is such that there is 
little prospect that these commodities 
would reach parity this year. 

Among these commodities are the 
citrus crop and its products, the 
grape crop, with its end products 
of table grapes, wines and dried rai- 
sins, and cotton, where it is doubt- 
ed that the price can attain a po- 
tential ceiling level of approximate- 
ly 41¢ Ib. in face of a record crop 
which conceivably could reach an 
18-million-bale level. 

These advisers to the government 
comment that controls at this time 
on some of these agricultural com- 
modities and their end products tend 
to discredit the price agency, mak- 
ing it appear that OPS is impos- 
ing controls for their sake alone 
and not because of any urgent need. 
For example, on citrus products and 
dried fruits the basic commodities 
are so far below parity that there 
is only a remote chance that they 
could reach that level this crop year. 
Yet with wholesale and retail price 
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levels under ceiling orders, operators 
are required to report minute price 
changes to the price agency “under 
the pass-through provisions of the 
regulations. 

OPS officials admit that they have 
been urged by responsible officials 
within OPS and in other parts of the 
government to undertake some de- 
control actions now on a selective 
basis. They say, however, that the 
economic advice they receive in oth- 
er circles indicates that the infla- 
tionary dangers are still ahead and 
may be expected to make their im- 
pact felt in increasing pressure start- 
ing with the year-end holiday sea- 
son. For that reason, it does not seem 
prudent, according to these officials, 
to decontrol at any point now if it 
will mean that the entire price struc- 
ture will have to be restrained again 
as early as mid-December. 

One OPS official who favors some 
selective control over agricultural 
commodities and their products says 
that failure to decontrol some com- 
modities now for the reasons cited 
fails to take into consideration some 
practical aspects of business which 
the OPS front office ignores. 

This official says that, under price 
controls, the businessman does not 
necessarily use his most acute busi- 
ness judgment in buying if he sees 
that a price ceiling is always there 
as a protective wall. However, if 
price controls were lifted, the busi- 
nessman would be inclined to sharp- 
en his buying pencil for every trans- 
action. This cautionary attitude 
would of itself tend to hold down 
prices, this official declares. 

The firm attitude of the OPS front 
office toward recommendations to de- 
control on a selective basis is no 
stranger than the spectacle of USDA 
with its price supporting operations. 
Most recent of these is the cotton- 
seed program. USDA is supporting 
cottonseed at 90% of parity and is 
accomplishing this purpose through 
end product price supports. Last 
week it disclosed that it would buy 
cottonseed oil from crushers at ap- 
proximately 15'¢ lb. This news had 
been circulated widely in vegetable 
oil trade channels long before the 
official announcement of USDA, and 
refined oil prices had moved up in 
some instances more than 2¢ Ib. to 
reflect the government support ac- 
tivities in crude cottonseed oil. 

Trade representatives believe that 
in the case of cottonseed oil, USDA’s 
offer to buy at 15%¢ will make the 
market for this product and in turn 
will have to be reflected in retail 
prices for shortening. Critics of the 
government say that the cottonseed 
support program is far more infla- 
tionary in its effects than any of 
the provisions of the price control 
which Congress recently adopted. 
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ARCADY FARMS REPORTS 
EARNINGS OF $2.62 SHARE 


CHICAGO—Net income of $369,- 
825 on sales totaling $16,368,545 is 
reported by Arcady Farms Milling 
Co. and subsidiaries for the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1951. Earnings 
are equal to $2.62 a share on 141,247 
shares of outstanding $5 par com- 
mon stock. 

Sales for the year showed an in- 
crease of $1,491,243 over the pre- 
vious year, due largely to a higher 
average price level during the year. 

Selling, general and administrative 
expenses were up $353,458 (for a 
total of $1,955,481 for the year. The 
increase was largely accounted for 
by higher wages and salaries, higher 
costs of maintenance and repair 
items and all other supplies. 


Disappearance 
of Rye Largest 
Since 1945-46 


WASHINGTON-—Disappearance of 
rye in the 1950-51 season at 30.4 mil- 
lion bushels was the largest since 
1945-46, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture points out in its quarterly 
rye market summary. 

Domestic supplies of rye, current- 
ly indicated at 30.3 million bushels 
for the 1951-52 season, will be two 
million smaller than last year but 
about two million more than the 
average for the previous five years. 
Carry-over stocks, at 5.2 million bush- 
els, were 46% below a year earlier. 

Production of rye this season was 
estimated at 25.1 million bushels the 
first of August. This is 9% more than 
the 23 million bushels harvested in 
1950, but 17% below the 10-year 
average of 30.2 million bushels. 
In the important rye producing 
states, Nebraska and North Dakota, 
production is expected to be 6 and 
12%, respectively, below last year, 
while in South Dakota and Minnesota 
an increase of 52 and 38%, respec- 
tively, is indicated. The yield per 
harvested acre was estimated Aug. 1 
at 13.8 bu., compared with 12.6 last 
year and the average yield of 12.2 
bu. The acreage for harvest as grain 
was estimated at 1,828,000 acres, or 
slightly larger than the 1,822,000 
acres harvested last year. 

Except for the three recent years, 
1946, 1949 and 1950, the current sea- 
son’s acreage is the smallest in 70 
years. In 1919, a year of maximum 
rye acreage, over seven million acres 
were harvested, but by 1938 the acre- 
age had dropped to slightly more than 
four million acres. 

Carryover Smaller 

Carryover stocks of rye at the 
first of July amounted to 5.2 million 
bushels, or 4.3 million less than a 
year earlier. Only in the three years 

1946, 1947 and 1948—-were carry- 
over stocks smaller than this sea- 
son. Farm stocks totaled a little un- 
der 2 million bushels, about the same 
as last year, but less than a third 
of the 10-year average. Terminal 
stocks, at 2 million bushels, compare 
with 5.9 million a year ago and 3 
million two years ago. Country eleva- 
tor stocks of 1.3 million were .3 mil- 
lion bushels below July 1, 1950. 

Domestic supplies of rye for 1951- 
52,. based on carryover stocks and 
Aug. 1 production estimates, amount 
to 30.3 million bushels, compared with 
32.5 million for 1950-51. Domestic 
supplies for the five years (1945-49) 
averaged 28.5 million, compared with 
62.4 million for the 10 years prior 
to 1945. Imports of rye dropped 
sharply last season, reflecting reia- 
tively higher prices in Canada result- 
ing from a more active European 
demand. Imports, July through June, 
totaled 3 million, as against 9 million 
in 1949-50 and 6.8 million in 1948-49. 


Feeding Below Average 

Disappearance of United States 
rye, including imports, during the 
1950-51 season, amounted to 30.4 mil- 
lion bushels and was the largest since 
1945-46. The quantity of rye fed 
totaled 6.5 million bushels, or about 
the same as the previous season, but 
less than a third of the 10-year 
(1935-44) average. Nearly 5.2 mil- 
lion bushels of rye were milled for 
flour, or about .5 million above the 
two previous seasons. Consumption 
of rye for alcohol increased sharply 
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and totaled 7.7 million bushels, com- 
pared with 4.9 million in 1949-50 
and 6.7 million in 1948-49. Exports of 
rye last season were the largest since 
1945 and totaled 5.9 million bushels, 
as compared with 5.8 million in 1949- 
50. Most of the 1950-51 exports went 
to Gefmany and Austria. 

Rye prices remained low the first 
few months of last season, but with 
a good export and domestic demand 
advanced sharply until April. Since 
that date prices have declined some- 
what. At Minneapolis No. 2 rye aver- 
aged $1.41 bu. July through Nov- 
ember last year, but then advanced 
and reached an average of $1.92 for 
April. Following this advance the 
price declined to $1.79 bu. for July. 
No. 3 Canadian western rye, basis in 
store at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur, averaged $1.35 bu. in U.S. cur- 
rency July through November, 1950, 
and then advanced and averaged $2.12 
for April. For July No. 3 Canadian 
western rye averaged $1.83 bu. The 
1951 domestic rye crop will be sup- 
ported by loans and purchase agree- 
ments at a national average of $1.30 
bu. which is 25¢ below the July 
average farm price. 
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SPECIAL MEETING OF 
MNF BOARD PLANNED 


CHICAGO—A special meeting of 
the board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation will be held in 
November. . 

Howard W. Files, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
MNF president, has been of the opin- 
ion that the board should take a 
more active part in federation affairs, 
it was pointed out in a recent federa- 
tion bulletin, and he has decided to 
call a special board meeting in Nov- 
ember in place of an executive com- 
mittee meeting. For many years the 
board has met only once annually, 
with the executive committee exer- 
cising board functions between an- 
nual meetings. 

The board meeting in November 
is expected to be a two-day meeting, 
with time and place to be decided 
later. The place will be other than 
Chicago, the normal meeting place. 
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Home Storage of Food 
Proposed by Health 
Officers for Disasters 


LOS ANGELES—Home storage of 
food is urged as a wise move for A- 
bomb attacks or any area disaster 
by Dr. George M. Uhl, Los Angeles 
health officer. Rations to sustain every 
member of the family for three days 
are the standard set. Within three 
days, it is expected, relief will be 
functioning on a community scale. 

Daily ration of bread of 2 oz. for 
each woman, 8 oz. for each man, and 
2 oz. for each child is recommended 
in addition to rations of canned fruits 
and vegetables and staples by Dr. 
Uhl. Home supplies of paper cups and 
napkins and eating utensils are urged. 
These emergency rations should be 
checked and restocked once a month, 
Dr. Uhl recommended. 
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NEW TEXAS ELEVATOR 

CANYON, TEXAS—Construction is 
under way on the Taylor & Evans 
Elevator being built here to replace 
an elevator destroyed by fire last 
February. The work is scheduled to 
be completed in 65 days. The con- 
crete and steel structure will have 
storage capacity of 133,000 bu. Cost 
of the project will be $80,000. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
































MANY leading flour distributors know 

THORO-BREAD from reputation and 
experience. They know that THORO-BREAD 
means fine quality and milling integrity. We 
are determined to keep that respect and con- 
fidence...determined not only to mill 
THORO-BREAD from the finest wheats but 
also to produce this topnotch flour with the 
utmost efficiency and economy. 





A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 



































ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG,, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR poe re — 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 2 _— 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR gy SE 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





NEW SPOKANE MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S. MOST “MODERN 


WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


SPOKANE 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


— 
General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTILe, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Crry 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. 57: Lous: 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














Vancouver Grain 
Shipments Largest 
Since World War II 


VANCOUVER — Grain shipments 
from this port for the crop year end- 
ed July 31 were the largest since the 
end of World War II. Unofficial fig- 
ures indicate that 67,300,000 bu. of all 
grains went from this port, with an 
additional 3,800,000 bu. from New 
Westminster, making a total of 71 
million bushels. 

This movement compares with 59,- 
400,000 bu. from this port and 3,200, - 
000 bu. from New Westminster, or 2 
British Columbia total of 62,600,000 
bu. the previous year. 

British Columbia exports in the 
latest period were mainly wheat, with 
barley clearances running around 3 
million bushels. The U.K., Japan, In- 
dia and South Africa were the main 
buyers in this market. 

Prospects for the 1951-52 crop sea- 
son look bright. The U.K. is again 
to be an important buyer, and Japan 
is expected to be an important buyer 
both in International Wheat Agree- 
ment and Class 2 wheat. 
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FLAX, COARSE GRAINS 
REPLACE WHEAT ACREAGE 


TORONTO—An increase in the 
coarse grains and flaxseed acreage at 
the expense of wheat is indicated in 
a report published by the Canadian 
government. 

In a preliminary estimate of areas 
sown to field crops in 1951, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics states 
that the spring wheat acreage has 
fallen from last year’s 26,093,200 acres 
to 24,820,000 acres. The acreage sown 
to oats is set at 12,065,400 acres, com- 
pared with 11,575,100 in 1950, most 
of the increase being made in the 
prairie provinces. The barley area, 
set at 8,035,900 acres, is 21% over 
last year’s 6,624,800 acres with all 
provinces, except Nova Scotia and 
Quebec, sharing in the increase. 

The biggest hike is in the flaxseed 
acreage, which has increased by al- 
most 100%. In 1950 this was returned 
at 560,000 acres, and the current fig- 
ure is 1,112,200 acres. Almost all the 
flaxseed is grown in the prairie prov- 
inces, 
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NEW TEXAS ELEVATOR 

SUDAN, TEXAS Construction 
of a new two million bushel Shannon 
Elevator here has been started, and 
completion is scheduled for early in 
January. However, Mr. Shannon hopes 
to be able to store some grain by the 
end of the year. There will be only 
two larger elevators in this section of 
the state, one at Lubbock and the 
other at Hereford. The Shannon Ele- 
vator will consist of 27 round bins 
and 14 small bins, the large bins 30 
ft. in diameter and the small bins 
14 ft. wide. The elevator will be 125 
ft. high. 
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MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
. BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 











PV |' 
—* 


Got A Problem? 


Check Our 
Advertisers’ 
Services 


The 
RNorthwestern Miller 


iinet enguieiiaaintaeapaiadaensein tae 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








“2.2 ony: 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ Nationa] Federation 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 





WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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We're just like a fussy 
housewife when it comes to 
buying wheat. We want 
only the best. And we have 
a big area in which to shop. 
For our mills at Topeka 
can draw wheat economi- 
cally from four major pro- 
ducing states. 


THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





Complete Facilities Jor Sering the Milling Industry 


MEMBERS OFFICE S$: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE | KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA, 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NGA C2. 
FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. | Company 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. | SCPERA TINGS Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE | THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 
IN KANSAS CiTY— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


 ——— | CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
a eee: KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





HE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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™~ 
a Highest Quality Papers and Materials 
ys 
te Modern Machines Skilled Personnel 
~ 
x Efficient Plant Operations es 


Satisfied customers among the flour mills we serve know that all multi- 
wall bags are not alike. The combined efforts of progressive management, 
conscientious and thoroughly trained personnel, and expert sales 
engineers who thoroughly understand the problems of shipping hun- 
dreds of products—are the primary reasons for the superiority of 
Hammond Multi-Wall Bags. Write for booklet—‘To Serve You Better 
with Hammond Mualti-Wall Bags.” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: Welisburg, W.Va. Plants in Welisburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Representatives in the following cities: 
Chicago, Ili. Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y. Bluefield, Va. Philadelphia, Pa. Columbus, Ohio 
Charlotte, N.C. Ligonier, Pa. Houston, Texas Kensas City, Mo, Saltimore, Md. 





KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
DE BLDG. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


fERCHANTS 


+ OATS - FEED GRAINS 


ELEVATOR “A” 


10,200,000 Bus. 


ce 


J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 

















= EXTRA BAKING 
VALUE ALWAYS 


Any baker can always be safe and 
sure of quality results in his bread 
when using BUFFALO flour. 
These baking virtues are firmly 
founded on selection of the finest 
wheats, carefully chosen for supe- 
rior baking characteristics. That's 
why BUFFALO means smooth 
shop production, lower costs and a 
fine-textured, tasty loaf. 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Complete price range... 


fo fill ane. 
demand ~ 


FAMILY FLOURS 








6 grades All-Purpose Flours 
3 grades Biscuit and Pastry Flours 


PACKAGED ITEMS 


Insured Cake Flour 
Pancake Mix — Buckwheat Mix 
All-Purpose Flours 
Wholewheat and Graham Flours 


BAKERIES 
RESTAURANTS 
INSTITUTIONS 














6 grades Kansas Flours 
6 standard grades Spring Flours 
1 high gluten Spring Flour 
7 grades Cake, Cookie 
and Pastry Flours 
2 grades Doughnut Flours 
4 grades Cracker Flours 
Wholewheat Flour 








Complete flour stock 
in every car! 








CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTSs. & 





STORAGE - 
et 4,500,000 BUS. 
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Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


Kin SAS// 7... 


WICHITA : KANSAS 


Ed 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 


COMPANY 





Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


New York, N. Y. 





25 Broad Street 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J, 

















JOSEPH KASWAN 
Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce 
a NEW YORK 4, N. Y¥. 





The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Carvin Hosmer, Storte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Loy 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y, Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


ne ee 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L.D. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No, Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








and 


(srade »s 
Villteed 


| q)>\N 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 

















a of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














While doing a bit of shopping Mrs. 
Jones thought she’d take hubby a lit- 
tle present. The assistant at the men’s 
counter tried to be helpful. 


“What about 
said. 

“No; he has a beard.” 

“A pullover, then?” 

“No; it’s a long beard.” 

“I see, madam,” said the salesman 
wearily. “Do you think a pair of spats 
would show?” 

$e ¢ 

Smith: “So you're not on speak- 
ing terms with Jones?” 

Robinson: “No. He sent me a can 
of oil to use on my lawnmower when 
I started to cut the grass in the morn- 
ing. I sent it back and told him to 
save it for his wife when she started 
singing at 11 p.m.” 

¢¢?¢ 

“Honey,” said the husband, “I'd 
be the happiest man in the world if 
you could bake bread like my mother 
used to bake.” 

“I know,” his wife agreed. “But 
you would make me the happiest 
woman alive if you could just make 
dough like my father used to.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

A housewife was having trouble 
getting any work out of her maid. 

“If you don’t do any more work, 
Bessie, I'll have to get another maid,” 
she said sternly. 

“That's all right with me,” laughed 
Bessie. “There’s plenty of work for 
two around here.” 


¢$?¢ ¢ 

Chopping down trees in Canada, a 
French Canuck was able, by arduous 
labor and the observance of careful 
thrift, to save $100 per annum. After 
15 years of unremitting toil, he de- 
cided to take a little holiday, and 
came charging down to New York 
with $1,500 in his jeans. A local gam- 
bling house relieved him of the entire 
poke in one hour flat. 

“Well,” bellowed the hard woods- 
man, as he arose from the table, “easy 
come, easy go!” 


¢¢¢ 


Problem child: A daughter who in- 
sists upon adding five years to her age 
while her mother is attempting to 
subtract five from hers. 


¢?¢? 

After a tough flight, the bomber 
was approaching its base. Just as the 
pilot, over the intercom, was giving 
the crew landing instructions, the en- 
gineer, in an agitated tone, cut in: 
“Sir, we're very low on fuel. And I’ve 
just discovered our landing gear has 
been shot away. What’ll we do?” 

The pilot thought a moment, then 
shouted back: “All right, you guys. 
We're almost out of gas and we've 
lost our landing gear. So you'd better 
stick your feet out of the bomb bay 
and start running like hell!” 


$e 
A bargain is a good buy. A goodbye 
is a farewell. A farewell is to part. 
To part is to leave. My girl left with- 
out saying goodbye. She was no bar- 
gain anyway. 


a tie, madam?” he 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomesnic 


8ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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Cable Address; “Dorrgacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


3} St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FEA R AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
oe 17, The Grove, 
ans Park, Nr. Hatfield 
HERTS. | ENGL — 
“Alkers,”’ Lond 














JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
on Street GLASGOW 
Cc. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “WHEATEAR 


70 Roberts« 


’ Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LTD. 


127 St. Vincent Street 


GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublir 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Philip,” Dundee 











WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 
Cable Address: “ 


GLASGOW 


WAVERLEY” 








FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 


Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
Cable Reference 
H. Albert De Bary & Co 
Amsterdam 


Address 
“Witburge”’ 








Hi. J, B. Mo. RADEMAKER 
rre spondence With shippe ors of 


Soli« its Co 
LOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SE [DS AND PULSE 
raat 41 
© gi AMSTERDAM, Z. 
i Bentley's 
r’s Blitz (1908 & 192 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Rotterdam 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 24-25—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Park Grove 
Inn, Asheville; sec., W. E. Dunn, 
Kinston, N.C. 

Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn. ; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., John Bowden, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 

Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 

Sept. 15—Dist. 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Abilene, Kansas; 
sec., Fred Zutavern, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 

Sept. 16-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Production Conference; Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., E. 
P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 
Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 38. 

Sept. 22—Dist. 7, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Harold Cook, Gra- 
ton & Knight Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Sept. 25-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, 3 sec., Richard 
I, Ammon, 434, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata. 

Sept. 28-29—Dist. 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, O’Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Lyman E. 
Witt, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Sept. 29—Dist. 3, Association of 
Operative Millers, and Cincinnati 
Association of Cereal Chemists; Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Ralph Krebs, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., 1800 W. Carroll St., Chicago. 

Oct. 1-2—Bakers Institute of North- 
ern California; sponsored by Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Northern California; Sir Francis 
Drake Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. 
B. Gicker, 121 2nd St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. 

Oct. 6—Dist. 6, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Harris Milling Oo., 
Owosso, Mich.; sec., Walter Scott, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co. 

Oct. 11-18—Dist. 9, Association of 


tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Oct. 13-17 — 

Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Ohicago; 
— 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 283—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, Oonn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, TL 


Oct. 27—Dist. 8, Association of Op- 


erative Millers, Hotel Markeen, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., C. M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Oct. 28-30—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn; Phoenix Hotel, Lexington; 
sec., Charles Heitzman, Heitzman 
Bakery, Louisville. 

Oct. 31—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; sec., 
Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mulberry 
St., Waterloo. 

Nov. 3—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, Ill.; sec., Hen- 
ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 


E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; seo. Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 432 Des Moines Bidg., Des 
Moines, 

1952 


Jan. 27-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; 
sec. Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








N. V. peda Dos eue mtd 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
ola AMSTERDAM 


HOLLAND 


Impor‘ers of 
FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 








* LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘Flormel,” Oslo 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. W.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 


Established 1895 
OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 











Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 

D. 3, 16 Neefstrasse 14 

Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 

Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B, 183 
Affiliated with: 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








Cable Address: ‘“Grarns,’' Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








A 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIA 
Cable Address: 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


ated with 

“AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 

“Bejenes,” Rotterdam; 


FEED 
“Avanti,” Antwerp 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
(SUES 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


i oe 


- NN WN & 


Green's 


ireenbank, H. J 


Goldschmidt, 


Inc. 

Ltd 

ch Milling & Eleva 
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Flour 
Osieck & 


Mills C 


Page Thomas, 
Parrish & 
Peek . 
Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
Pratt R Cc ** 


Preston-Shaffer 


Milling 
Heimbecker, Ltd 


Bros 


Milling Cx 
Prina, Frank R., Corp 


Quaker Oats Co 


iaker, H. J. B. M 

‘ing Milling Co 

John F es . 

chardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 

tobin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Milliing Co 
todney Milling Co. 

Milling Co 


tobinson 


N. V 
tussell, D. T., & Baird 
tussell-Miller Milling Co 
Milling Co 
tutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


Ltd 


tussell 


Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Taylor & Wood 
Mills 
Ww H Company 
Baujan & Co 
< Mungo, Ltd 
eridan Flouring Mills 
bel. J . 


Shields 


Ltd 


Sons Co 

Theis Grain Co 

J. Allen, & Co., Inc . 

Flour, Feed & Grain, Lia 
Laboratories 


th, Sidney 
South western 
Spindler, L. G. . 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Milling Co 

Collins & Co 

of the West Milling Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc 
Stolp & Ltd.. 

Stratton 


Stratton 


Stannard 


Star 
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Theis Grain Co 
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United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Milling 
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Urban, George Co. 


Valley 
Valier 
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& Spies Milling Company. 
Van Den Bergh, G 
Van Dusen Harring i} os 
Van Walbeek’s Handelmaatschappij 
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Wall-Rogalsky 
Wallate & Tiernan Co., In 
Walnut Milling Co 
Wamego Milling Co 

Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson Higgins Milling Co 
Weber Flour Mills Co 
Westcentral Cooperative 
Western Assurance Co eeces 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co 
Western 
Western 
White & . ° 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co 
Wichita Flour Mills Co 
Williams Bros. Co . 
will Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, Firma, M., Jr 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 














IS NEEDED IN FLOUR PROCESSING, TOO! 


It takes an experienced traffic officer, plus fine equipment to cut out snarls and keep 
things running smoothly. Just so, the well trained N-A Serviceman, with over a 
quarter-century of experience, plus time-tested products —DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color, and N-RICHMENT-A for enrichment—can help you with 
your day-to-day problems, as well as spot and quickly correct potential sources of 


trouble. Leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service means “smooth 
running” flour processing. 


Call your N-A Representative today. He'll be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Serv- 
ice Division with its servicemen and laboratory staff can be your flour “Traffic Offi- 
cer.” There’s no obligation. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DIO WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour ae 
N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 
j 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





How to make your dollars 
work twice as hard... 


Invest them in U.S. Defense Bonds. Every dollar you save 


this way does double duty; it works for America, and it 
works for you. 


i. 





Defense Bond dollars help America raise money needed 
now to build better, stronger defenses against our enemies 


from without. And by helping to stop inflation, they also 
fight those who would weaken us from within. 


For every three dollars you invest this year, Defense 
Bonds will return you four in 1961. As little as $2.50 a 
week will mount in ten years to more than $1,400! 


Why not start now to save regularly with U.S. Defense 


Bonds? The table below will help you pick the plan that 
suits you best. 


Save each week In 10 years you will have 

$ 719.11 
1,440.84 

2,163.45 

4,329.02 

7,217.20 

8,660.42 

10,828.74 





